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ORGANIC AND INORGANIC MANURES. 


It is no longer a mooted point, that no plant can 
grow without the incombustible elements of its ashes 
are present in the soil—that although the air may sup- 
ply the organic or combustible elements, which forms 
the great bulk of vegetable structure, unless the ash- 
es, the incombustible elements are in the soil, no plant | 
can grow and perfect itself. On the other hand, it 
has been proved by repeated experiments that when 
the elements found in the ashes of plants are in a soil | 
destitute of the organic elements, nitrogen and car-| 
bonic acid, those simple substances may be obtained | 
by the plant from the atmosphere, in sufficient quanti- | 
ties, including the elements of water, for the organic | 
structure of the plant. 

Reasoning from these premises, as well as from the | 
small portion of nitrogen found in the organism of| 
plants on analysis, that great master, Justus Liebig, | 
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But it is encouraging to the intelligent farmer of 
the present day, to find that the theory of mineral ma- 
nures, the ashes of plants, is fast giving way to that 
theory of experiment which is in strict accordance 
with all his experience and practice in applying to 
growing crops the strong nitrogenous manure of the 
stable, the piowing in of clover, that nitrogenous plant 
as a green crop, &c.; and to know that it is a great 
and fixed agricultural principle, that without the ex- 
traneous aid of nitrogen to the soil, the maximum veg- 
etable or cereal product cannot be obtained; and that 
if nitrogenous matter is applied to the soil, sufficient for 
the maximum yield, the inorganic elements will be 
there also in the debris of said matter; and that the 
carbonic acid and water which may be deficient, the 
atmosphere will supply. Our country is indebted for 
this true theory to nine years’ costly experiments in 
England, made by Mr. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert; after 
seven years’ repeated trials, they found that on a soil 
where all the inorganic elements, the ashes of plants, 
are present, but no ammonia was in the soil, except 
that received directly from the atmosphere, seventeen 
bushels of wheat was the meximum yield to the acre 
on a well tilled soil; while more than forty bushels 
to the acre was the medium yield where nitrogenous 
manures were liberally applied to the soil. 

The experiment of Dr. Gilbert has also elucidated 


was induced at one time to believe that the atmosphere another mystery which has long puzzled agricultural 
could supply ammonia, the equivalent of nitrogen, suffi- | chemists, to wit : that the cause why growing plants 
cient forthe maximum of vegetable structure; and some | require more nitrogen than is found in their organism 
of his enthusiastic disciples, on his authority, have |on analysis, is the destruction of nitrogen in dissolv- 
pushed the theory so far beyond their master, as to/ing silica and fitting other matters in the soil as ready 
aver that the ashes of plants applied to the soil, were | food for the growing plants. Professor Liebig had 
sufficient to produce the maximum yield, without the | supposed that a soluble salt of pot-ash or soda, was the 
application of nitrogenous matter in the shape of ma-|true dissolvent of silica ; but as his patented manure 
nure. Petzholdt even went so far as to assert that if failed for the wheat crop both in England and Ger- 
a heap of stable manure should be deprived of its com-| many, it is but fair to infer from the never-failing re- 
bustible matter by fire and reduced to ashes, the ashes | sults, that the destruction of ammonia is to be attribu- 
alone applied to soil, would, with atmospheric aid, pro-| ted to its action in dissolving silica, and other matters 
duce the maximum of vegetable structure, the same as in the soil to be assimilated by growing plants. 
though the organic elements, carbon and nitrogen, of} The theory of the importance of a large supply of 
the manure had been added to the soil. ‘nitrogen to promote vegetation is also proved by na- 
In our own land Professor Norton has averred that| ture in her law of reproducing a new structure from 
whern lime, pot-ash, soda and other inogranie elements the decayed elements of the old; and as the feces of all 
are in the soil, nitric acid, the equivalent of ammonia, | animals fed on cereal grain and animal food, is richer 


is obtained. But this theory, however true it may be 
to a limited extent, does not bear the test of experi- 
ence any better than that of Liebig in favor of Gypsum 
as the never failing fixer of ammonia from the atmos- 
phere ; when experiment has fully proven that Gyp- 
sum has no power to fix ammonia from the atmosphere 
when applied to a soil exhausted of its vegetable mat- 
ter; orinthe region of the sea air. Neither will 
lime, pot-ash, soda, &o., the ashes of plants, compen- 
sate a barren soil for withholding the strong nitroge- 
nous manure of the stable, or its equivalent, guano, 


in nitrogen than that of grass fed animals; so do grain 
bearing plants require more and contain more nitrogen 
than the earth’s herbage. And hence it is why the 
great cities of the United States are in constant anta- 
gonism with nature’s laws of reproduction ; as they 
make little or no return to mother earth for the im- 
mense consumption of animal and vegetable matter 
daily consumed there in the support of animal life.— 
Some may suppose from the quantity of street sweep- 
ings taken off for manure, that some compensation is 
made for the total waste of the more nitrogenous fecal 








night soil, &c., &c., in producing the maximum vege- 
table growth on cereal crops. 





matter; but it is in bulk only that such sweepings can 
be compared with the excrements of the privy, as they 
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bear no comparison in the amount of nitrogen they| 
contain. There can be no doubt but that the excre- 
ments voided by every animal, if saved intact and ap-| 
plied to a comparatively barren soil, would under cul-| 
ture grow a sufficiency of vegetable food for the sup-| 
port of that animal, be it human biped or animal quad- 
ruped. The Chinese have to practice on these premi- 
ses; their dense population could not be kept alive, at, 
least in their large cities, did they not save and com-| 
post with chemical efactness every excremental mat-| 
ter, which is applied to growing crops in the best and} 
most economical manner, and which in turn alone| 
sustains their dense population. May we not also| 
suppose that this impelled cleanliness is the great pre- 
servative of the health of the population of the great) 
Chinese cities. New York and other American cities | 
may, by their system of sewerage, in part arrest the| 
calamity of endemic pestilence ; but that the general 
health of their population is materially affected by ex-| 
cremental miasma during the summer months, is legi- 
bly written on the countenance of each and every 
resident individual. S. W. 
Waterloo, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1853. 





TRIBUTE TO GEORGE RENICK. | 





I do not propose to give an extended biography of| 


| stall. 
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or how they were to be fed on the way, or in what 
condition they would reach their destination, no man 
knew. As the first fifty cattle ever fed on the Scioto, 
or in the great valley of the Mississippi, were turned 
out of the pasture, one of his commisserating friends 
shook his head, and said, “ There goes poor George’s 
forlorn hope.” Forlorn hope it was, but a glorious vic- 
tory perched upon its banner. The undertaking seem- 
ed desperate, but was eminently successful. To make 
his triumph the more complete, his trial was the more | ; 
severe. When they reached Baltimore, he was no : 
longer surrounded by friends who spoke their fears in 
whispers. To the inexperienced eye, the cattle were | 
sore, hollow and poor. No one would buy. The | 
butchers scouted his offers to sell, even at reduced | 
| 
| 
| 





prices. 

With that patient and quiet courage which has ever 
marked the man, Mr. Renick ordered two or three of | 
the most indifferent of the cattle to be slaughtered, at 
his own expense, and the butcher was directed to give 
the meat to his cnstomers, if he could not sell it at his 
A fact was made known, and a valuable lesson 
was taught to the butcher and consumer. That meat 
was “the best for its looks they ever saw.” The lot | 
was sold; another and another followed. Now, all is 
plain and easy. “Any one could have done that.” 
So thought and said thousands who have followed Co- 


the individual whose name heads this article, nor to| lumbus to the New World. Nor was there any mys- 
narrate many of the incidents of his life. My only| tery in making the egg stand up, after the great dis- 
object is to speak of one or two of his prominent acts,| coverer had showed them how to crush theend. The 
which will suffice to show that a plain, unassuming, | «forlorn hope” was the pioneer band to hundreds of | 
unambitious farmer, may confer great benefit on his| thousands of fat cattle, which have gone from the | 
country. There is nothing grandiloquentin a farmer’s Great West to the markets of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
life. On the contrary, how calm the inception, how New York and Boston, and to be shipped from their 
gradual the expansion of the cultivator’s designs! ports to the far distant isles of the ocean. Ithas been 
For him there is no sudden realization of hopes. In| computed, that not less than twenty thousand fat cat- 
silent thoughtfulness he prepares the ground—in his tle, per annum, cross the Scioto river, between the 
mind, deep plowing and careful harrowing produce, town of Piketon and the mouth of Darby. North and 
fruitfulness. From the budding to the ripening of his| south of those points, the numbers, eastward bound, 
mental growth, his mind goes straight onward to its have not been included in the reckoning. Has not 
conclusion. But on account of this slowness of al Mr. Renick opened a mine of wealth to the feeders 
velopment, this leaning on and learning from Nature,! and farmers of the whole western world, and at the 
he has sometimes been called a dull plodding drudge. | same time secured to our eastern brethren a constant 
To the young husbandman just setting out in life, I| supply of a great necessary of life? 
might say, behold in Greorce Renick your model.) This was not the only useful and striking example 
Learn from him that a fruitful intellect may dwell with of that amiable and virtuous citizen. About thirty 
modesty and merit. And if you would be riveted in| years after he had shown his brother farmers how to 
attachment to the noblest and most ancient of avoca-| get their corn to market, after he had practically de- 
tions, be assured from his history, that content and, monstrated that thousands of cattle, and countless thou- 
plenty will ever be the reward of him who assiduously | sands of hogs, could be fattened and driven where 
cultivates both the soil and the mind. Such a farmer | there was the greatest demand for them, he presented 
is above and beyond the feverish itchings for fame and to the agricultural society of this county a certificate, 
notoriety. signed by gentlemen of the highest character for ve- 
In the winter of 1804-5, before turnpikes and canals racity, that he had produced 154} bushels of corn on 
afforded an outlet for the vast grain surplus of the rich| an acreof ground. I know that this achievment has 
bottoms and plains of the West, the prospects of the| been since equalled and surpassed, but I mention it 
farmer were gloomy and unpromising in the extreme. | here, because it was the first time, I believe, that the 











Hogs roamed at large, and fattened without the care 
or solicitude of their owners, on the superabundant 
waste of the forest. The small villages of the thinly 
settled country, could scarcely consume the beef which 
one good farm was able to supply. And if every log| 
cabin in the country had been a distillery, and every 
man, woman and child, had drank their own home- 
made whiskey like mother’s milk, they could not have 





weil atteste proof of so large a yield had ever been 
made public, and because this wonderful product was 
upon the very ground on which, so long a time previ- 
ous, he had fed his “ forlorn hope.” 

The Hon. John L. Taylor states, in his communica- 
tion to the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil, that on 
the 2d November, 1833, Gov. Allen Trimble, George 
Renick, and General Duncan McArthur, with others, 














consumed the products of their groaning cornfields. 


formed the “Ohio Company for Importing English 





The nominal value of that bane or blessing of man, 
as it happened to be in a liquid or solid state, varied 
from teu to six cents per bushel. At this juncture 
Mr. Renick determined to make an experiment, which 
his friends and relations deemed little better than 
burning his corn in the field. 

Unmoved, however, by their doubts, he fed a lot of 


cattle, and started them on an untried road, to a mar-| ick asked his companions, why they could not form a 
How long it would take,’ company, and send on to England and bring out a lot 


ket beyond the mountains. 





/ed in public esteem by my doing so, I will state the 
facts and circumstances which called that company into 
\being. On that day the gentlemen just mentioned 


Cattle.” Now, sir, believing that none of the gentle- 
men engaged in that noble enterprise, will be lessen- 


had been examining a lot of Kentucky Durhams, de- 
/scendants of the importation of 1817, when Mr. Ren- 
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of improved Durhams for themselves! He said, truly,| With regard to this Kentucky importation, I have 
“ We know nothing of the purity of this stock; the never heard any one doubt their being pure short-horns, 
pedigrees may or may not be made up for the occasion.” | although their pedigrees do not appear in the English 


The suggestion was approved, and that very day the| Herd Book, and for the reason that this importation 









articles of association, forming the first Ohio Import- 
ing Company, were signed. What has been the re- 
sult?) Ask all who have attended our valley or State 
fairs. Not only has there been no deterioration, but 
in the opinion of one of the best judges in America, 
Dr. Arthur Watts, “he saw nothing superior to them| 
in all Great Britain,’ when he was examining their) 
stock as agent of the third and last company, formed | 
in 1852. In some respects, as I understand from him, | 
the pure descendants of the first and second importa- | 
tions, are ahead of any thing he saw on the Empire, 
Island. In every effort to improve our cattle, Mr. Ren-| 
ick has taken a leading part. There is an old adage,’ 
“Let honor be rendered to whom honor is due.” It! 
would give me unfeigned pleasure to see this rule ap- 
plied, justly and fully, to him. I think it would have 
a wholesome, an encouraging effect, upon the rising 
agricultural generation. There is no society, State or 
National. which would not do honor to itself by pass- 
ing the highest encomiums, or offering the highest re- 
wards, for actions and services which have been of such 
general and unrestricted good. The experiment can 
never be repeated, but the effect is for all time. His, 
peaceful and quiet home needs no music from the 
trumpet of fame to make it more happy; but if that 
class which he represents, wishes to attain and main-| 
tain the first position in society, let them acknowledge, 
and appreciate his good example. If I shall have) 
caused, by this communication, the young sons of the 
soil to esteem and value the character of the modest, 
and amiable old South Branch Patriarch, Georce 
Renick, of Ross county, Ohio, I shall be amply com- 
pensated. W. MarsHatt ANDERSON. 
Chillicothe, Dec. 9, 1852.—Country Gentleman. 








THOROUGH-BRED AND FULL BLOOD STOCK. 


Epitors Onto Cuttrvator :—In talking with indi- 
viduals who are interested in the importation of Dur-| 
ham cattle from England to the State of Ohio, they) 
frequently make use of the terms thorough-bred and 
full blood, and [ have frequently made the inquiry of| 
those persons, as to what blood an animal must have) 
to constitute a thorough-bred, and what a full blood, 
and I seldom get the same answer from two individu- | 
als; yet all claim a superiority for what they term 
thorough-bred. 

It is said by some that where an animal has a cross) 
of the Kentucky importati. n of 1817 in it, as } or 1-16, 
and otherwise of Ohio importation, that it is then to 
be denominated a full blood only, and of course infe- 
rior toa pure blooded animal of Ohio importation ; but 
the tests that have been had at our Fairs prove other-| 
wise. 

It will be seen by any person who will take the. 
pains to examine, that according to the number of) 
animals exhibited at our State Fairs, as many premi- | 
ums have been awarded to animals which were either 
pure or crossed with this Kentucky importation, as 
there have been those purely of the Ohio importation. | 

It is now considered by many experienced breeders 
of cattle, both in Ohio and Kentucky, that the stock 
imported by Messrs. Sanders, Smith & Teagarden, to 
Kentucky, in the year 1817, and tiat by Mr. Prentice | 
in 1818, has not been excelled by any of the later im-| 
portations ; yet it is not disputed that the Ohio com-| 
pany have imported many very fine and valuable ani- 
mals ; and that the individuals who have been engaged | 
in those different importations, deserve great credit for) 
their enterprise in the improvement of the stock of| 
this country. 





was made before the Herd Book was published. It is 
from this Kentucky importation of 1817-18, that the 
very superior cattle now to be found in Kentucky have 
descended, and is it thought by many good judges of 
cattle, that Kentucky now produces as many fine and 
valuable cattle as are to be found in any other country 
in the world. Ishall be pleased to see something 
upon this subject from some person who is better pos- 
ted upon the subject of cattleology than I profess to be. 
Clinton county, O., Jan. 1853. H. 





Ashes and Soap Suds for Fruit Trees. 


This is the season of the year when the hurry and 
bustle of plowing and sowing, and reaping and mow- 
ing are somewhat abated, and many happy groups of 
young and old meet together around some cheerful 
coal fire, such as the one that at this moment sheds its 
pleasant light and heat through my apartment. The 
question natura!ly arises in my mind, * To what good 
account can we turnthese coal ashes? How are they 
usually disposed of by those having them in abund- 
ance ?” 

In our towns and villages, they are in most cases, 
used for making walks through the mud in the streets, 
and in the country, they seldom answer even that good 
purpose, but are thrown anywhere provided they cause 
no farther inconvenience. This disposition will do 
well enough for such as are vroduced from mills and 
factories, since their not being reduced to perfect ashes 
renders them of no value to land. But the ashes com- 
monly made in stoves and grates, I consider, after re- 
peated experiments, to be equal to the same amount 
of barn-yard manure, in producing richness and fertili- 
ty of soil. 

I have found good coal ashes especially valuable for 
evergreens, cherry trees, and shrubbery of all kinds, 
when properly mixea with the surface soil. They may 
also be used to great advantage upon all kinds of fruit 
trees, and gardens, when mixed with good stable ma- 
nure. In view of the fertilizing properties and cheap- 
ness of this too much despised article, no person own- 
ing a foot of land should permit a shovel-full of coal 
ashes to be wasted on his premises. 

A hint or two might be thrown out in regard to the 
method of disposing of soap-suds, an article found in 


| considerable abundance about all well regulated house- 


holds. Itis usually thrown into the gutter or upon some 
particular spot, which soon presents a disagreeable and 
unpleasant appearance around a dwelling. This should 
not be the case ; economy, as well as good taste, for- 
bid that such a course should be pursued. Most per- 
sons perhaps are not aware of the excellent adap- 
tation of this article to grape vines, fruit trees and gar- 
dens, or they would not be thus wasteful. Wherever 
soap-suds is made, a vessel should be prepared to save 
it, and as soon as washing is over, it should be applied 
in the manner above indicated. — Western Reserve 


Transcript. E. Borsatt, Jr. 
Salem, O., Jan. 1853. 


Enciish Wueat.—Those who sowed early appear 
to have succeeded well with the varieties of foreign 
wheat distributed from this office in the fall of 1951; 
but the larger number suwed too late, and the crop 
was injured by rust or weevil. A correspondent in 
Clinton county writes us that he and his brother sowed 
two quarts, which, though somewhat injured by rust, 
produced 4 bushels. This was again sowed last fall 
and appears well. We hope that he and others will 
inform us of the results of their second experiments. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY STOCK—AYRSHIRE COWS. 





We have spoken of native cows, and shown that|fore, may be reckoned to yield 257 pounds of butter 
much can be done by judicious selections and careful| per anuum. 
breeding among them, in the way of improving ourdai-| “ When the calculation is formed, according to the 
ry stock ; also that many excellent milkers can be) quantity of cheese that is usually produced, the follow- 
found among Durham cows, and benefit may be derived | ing will be the result :—twenty-eight gallons of milk, 
from crossing with this breed, especially for improving | with the cream, will yield 24 pounds of sweet-milk 
the size and fattening qualities of dairy stock. | cheese, or 514 pounds per annum.” 

We shall now speak of the Ayrshire breed of cows, | These estimates, it is believed, are rather above the 
which, with the Jersey or Alderney, are the only re- | average product of Ayrshire cows, even in Scotland, 
maining breeds deserving of notice for dairy purposes, and sti]l more above that of the specimens imported 
in this country. Ayrshire is a county in Scotland, into England and this country ; still it is unquestiona- 
where this breed of cows originated. They are sup-| bly true, that in proportion to their size and cost of 
posed to have been produced by a cross of the Tees-| keeping, the Ayrshires are superior to all other cows 
water short-horn with the native cattle of that country,|as milkers. ‘They have not yet been extensively tried 
as no such breed as the modern Ayrshire existed therein England; and on inquiry among the farmers of 
a hundred years ago. The above cut, from Youatt’s | Cheshire and other dairying districts, in 1851, we found 
work on cattle is a fair representation of an Ayrshire that those who had tried them, preferred to cross them 
cow, and the following is the approved description :— with the Durham to improve their size, and their dis- 
“ Head small, but rather long and narrow at the muz-| position to fatten,so as to increase their value when 
zle ; the eye small, but smart and lively ; the horns| turned off for the butchers. This is still more the case 
small, clear, crooked, and their roots at considerable | with the milk dairymen around London and other large 
distance from each other ; neck long and slender, ta- cities, who keep their cows a shorter time, and conse- 
pering toward the head, with no loose skin below ;| quently prefer those of larger size. We saw several 
shoulders thin; fore-quarters light; hind-quarters large; | fine dairy herds near Liverpool, composed mainly of a 
back straight, broad behind, the joints rather loose and| cross of Ayrshire and Durham; and they were the 
open; carcass ‘deep, and pelvis capacious, and wide | handsomest milch cows we ever saw. In the more 
over the hips, with round fleshy buttocks; tail long southern districts of England, and where the pastures 
and small; legs small and short, with firm joints; udder | are richer, it is said the Ayrshire cows soon lose a por- 
capacious, broad, and square, stretching forward, and tion of their milking qualities and have more tendency 
neither fleshy, low hung, nor loose ; the milk veins to fatten. It is quite probable that the same will be 
large and prominent; teats short, all pointing outward, found the case in this country, especially as far south 
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and at considerable distance from each other ; skin 
thin and loose; hair soft and wooly. The head, bones, 
horns, and all parts of the least value, small; and the 
general figure compact and well proportioned. Com- 
pared with other improved breeds, the thighs,or what 
is called the twist of the Ayrshire cow, are thin. She 
is, characteristically, not a fleshy animal.” 

“ The excellency of a dairy cow is estimated by the 
quantity and quality of her milk. The quantity yield- 
ed by the Ayrshire cow is, considering her size, very 





as Ohio, and if so, there would be little if any advan- 
tage, from their introduction. Can our friends, Messrs. 
Brown, Wing, and others in this State, who have tried 
them, give us any light on this point? And will Mr. 
Prentice, of Alhany, N. Y., favor us with his views in 
regard to the value of this breed of cows '—as he has 
kept a number of them for several years past. Mr. 


| Bement, of the same place, has also had experience 


of the same kind. Col. J. W. Lincoln, of Worcester, 


| Mass., has also kept several of these cows, and is said 


great. Five gallons daily, fortwo or three months|to have been well pleased with them, as milkers. 


after calving, may be considered as not more than an 
average quantity. Three gallons daily will be given 


for the next three months, and one gallon and a half 
during the succeeding four months. This would amount 
to more than 850 gallons ; but allowing for some un- 
productive cows, 600 gallons per year may be the ave- 


age quantity annually from each cow.” 
“ The quality of th 


e milk is estimated by the quan- 
tity of butter or eheese that it will yield. Three gal- 
lons and a half of butter. An Ayrshire cow, there- 


In our last year’s volume, page 235, will be found 
an extract from the Report of the North Stockbridge 
Farmer’s Club, in relation to several small herds of 
Ayrshire cows in Massachusetts, the conclusion of 
which was, “that as milkers and feeders, this breed 
are worthy the attention of graziers and dairymen, and 
are suited to our soil and climate.” See also several 
notices of Ayrshire catile in O. Cult. vol. VI, (1850.) 

Mr. Robert Gray, of Frederictown, N. B., says : 

“From my experience, I give a decided preference 
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to Ayrshire cows for the dairy. I believe they will| 
yield a greater quantity of milk, in proportion to the food | 
they consume, than any other breed. Besides this, | 
they are docile and hardy, and will thrive on pasture, | 
and with a description of keep where such breeds as 
the Short-Horns would starve. They also possess | 
more than the average feeding qualities of their own, 
and when crossed with the Short-Horn or Durham 
bull, the produce is an animal remarkable for early ma- 
turity and a disposition to fatten. If proof were want-| 
ing of the excellence of the breed, it would be found 
in the circumstance that they are carried to almost} 
every quarter of the globe. Large droves are every, 
year taken to England, and during the last ten years, 
considerable numbers have been taken to the Cape, 
the Isle of France, to Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and 
the United States.” 

Mr. J. Bodice, a Scotch farmer, residing in Western 
New York, writing to the Genesee Farmer, says : 

“T have carried on a dairy in Ayrshire, Scotland, for 
twenty-five years, and always considered the Ayrshire 
cow the best that could be obtained—milking qualities 
considered. The Short-Horns were considered the 
best for fattening. Our best Ayrshire cows yielded 
thirty-six quarts per day, on pasture alone, and our 
poorest, twenty-four quarts per day during June and 
July. Now I have beena reader of the Farmer for the | 
last two years, and I have noticed much has been said | 
in favor of Short-Horns as milkers, and nothing, com- | 
paratively, of the Ayrshires. Is it true that the Short- | 
Horns are better milkers, in the Uuited States, than | 
the Ayrshires? In a recent visit to Toronto, Upper | 
Canada, I found that the Ayrshires were quite favorites | 
with many of the first farmers, for milkers ; and by 
some, the Short-Horns were preferred, in reference to | 
both milking and fattening qualities.” | 


ANOTHER ExTrRaorpInaRyY Cow.—Isaiah Michener | 
of Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., gives the Genesee | 
Farmer the following statement of the product of milk | 
and butter from a cow owned by him : 

On the morning of the 30th of November last, (the 
third week after the cow calved,) he commenced keep- 
ing her milk separate, and continued to do it for seven | 
days, weighing the milk eachday. The weight onthe 
first day was 53 lbs. ; second 55 Ibs.; third 644 Ibs. ; | 
fourth 65 lbs.; fifth 56 lbs.; sixth 56 lbs. ; seventh 58 
lbs.;—total 397} lbs.,in seven days—measuring 46 | 
gallons 3 quarts—nearly 6 gallons 3 quarts daily. — | 
“The butter produced from this milk, when thoroughly | 
worked and ready for market, weighed 21 Ibs. 10 02.5 | 
worth $5 40. Her feed during the week of trial, was | 
3 quarts of oil-cake meal and 3 quarts, of corn-meal | 
weighing 5} |bs., made into a mush night and morning; | 
at noon 4 quarts of wheat bran, weighing 3 lbs., made 
into slop with hot water and given warm, and the same | 
at night at 9 o’clock—making 37 lbs. of corn-meal, | 
cake-meal, and wheat bran, united, for each 24 hours; | 


or 119 lbs. net weight for the week—worth $1 28, or | 


18} cents per day.” She had what hay she wanted, | 
estimated worth 75 cents—making the cost of keeping | 
for the week $3 03. | 


FARMING ON FLAT CLAY LANDS. | 
.—Eprrors Onto Cuttivator :—Much has been said 
on the subject of farming, yet there has been but little 
published trom men who have had practical experience 
in farming our poor, white, flat, wet beech lands.— 
Nearly all the accounts given of the analysis of soils, 
ins'ructions for farming, manuring and improving, have 
had reference to some rich soil,on which any man, 


however ignorant he may be, might grow a good crop. 
But science, perseverance, and capital, are necessary 
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to produce a good crop on poor land. Now in order to 
profit by the experience of others,I should be glad to! 


37 
hear from those who have tried to farm on flat clayey 
lands; in reference to the time meadow sod should be 
plowed for corn; how deep; if plowed in the fall, what 
farther preparation is necessary previous to planting; 
should it be well harrowed to mix the clay with the 
soil? would it be any better for being cross-plowed 
very shallow, if plowed with a double plow, so that 
the sod would not be disturbed? what manure is best 
suited to such land, and how may it be applied to the 
best advantage ! 

If some practical means can be applied that would 
make land productive, that is poor in the state of na- 
ture, it would add greatly to the prosperity of the farm- 
ing community. But men who own land possessing 
all the elements of productiveness ina state of nature, 
do not deserve land, if they do not keep it as good as 
they found it. Yours truly, 

Anprew J. Suir. 

Genoa p¢ Roads, Jan. 1853. 

- +—ee + - 

Fatrenine Hocs in Kentucky.—Our mode of fat- 
tening hogs needs improving. Here we turn our hogs 
into the field and let them tear down and run over as 
much as they please; when they have got one field 
down and well trampled under, we turn them into an- 
other, and so on, until we think they are fit for mar- 
ket. Now I should like to hear from some of the nu- 
merous readers of the Cultivator, as to the wisdom and 
economy of this mode of feeding. We calculate fif- 
teen bushels of corn to fatten a hog with this mode of 
feeding. Now won’t half the amount, or at least two- 
thirds, go as far if well ground and cooked, and the 
hogs put into good clean pens and well cared for !— 
The trouble of feeding in pen may be an objection to 
some, but if we save one-third by so doing, why is it 
not better than our present wasteful method ! 

Elijah’s Creek, Ky. D. W. S. 


| Goop Pics.—Not by way of boasting, but merely to 
| record my doings, I wish to give a statement concern- 
‘ing four pigs which I have just slaughtered, Their 
age was 291 days, say 84 months, and their several 
weights as follows: —252 ; 236 ; 211; 206 lbs. ; total, 


905 lbs.; average weight 226} Ibs. 


Cure ror Curonic DiarrHea.—Having tested by 
experiénce a simple remedy for this disease, allow me 
to prescribe it for any reader of the Cultivator who 
may be thus afflicted. (It is, I suppose, the same 
used by the Hydropathic Physicians). Take a towel 
long enough to reach around your body, wet it with 
cold water and wring it partly dry, fold it so as to 
cover the lower part of the stomach and bowels, and 
coyer it with a bandage, to keep warm; asingle band- 
age long enough to go several times around the body, 
and wet one end of it is the preferable way. If the 
attack is slight, wear it at night; if severe, wear it all 
the time, wetting it whenever dry—and don’t laugh, 
ut try it! DRuMMER. 

Miami County, Jan., 1853. 








Unpver Drarns.—I have tried several different ways 
of making covered ditches in wet land. When made 
of timber they are liable to wash in holes after the 
muskrats dig down to the timber. Two years ago I 
dug a ditch, and in the bottom put coarse brush, com- 
mencing at the upper end of the ditch and laying the 
butts of the brush down the descent, lapping the tops 
upon the butts so as to have the largest brush at the 
bottom. Over this I threw a little straw and covered 
with dirt. This has done better than any other I have 
tried, and is very cheap ditching. 


Princeton, O J. R. Crawson. 





(<7" Don’t rely too much on the torches of others ; 
light one of your own. 
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MR. LONGWORTH'S COLLECTION OF GRAPES, white grape; bunches small; tastes like Sweetwater, 
; totam " 20. ’s.—Resembles Isabella; very good. 
The following Report, from the Western Horticul- “ Bleck Chillscothe Seedling. Dark purple, 


tural Review, recalls to our mind the great pleasure oval berries. but not good as Isabella, which it some- 
we derived from a participation with the committee what resembles. iia 
referred to, in tasting and comparing the many excel- | 2: Diana.—From Massachusetts; seedling ‘rom 


det ; : Catawba; smaller, paler, less pulp, thicker skin; juice 
| lent varieties of grapes which were submitted to our .woot and pleasant; judged not equal to Catawba, as 
inspection. —Ed. O. Cultivator. far as tested here. 


23. Hyde's Eliza.—Resembles Isabella; good. 

24. Delaware County—A small grape; color like 
Catawba; bunches small; skin thin, delicate, transpa- 
rent; juice brisk, and vinous; and judged one of the 
very best table grapes. Vine resembles a foreign 
grape. It has been pronounced by several German 
vine men to be identical with their Traminer (?) one 
of their best wine grapes. The vine is said to have 
been cultivated in New Jersey for sixty years, and 
‘twelve years in Delaware county, in this State, and is 
as hardy as the Catawba. Was sent from Europe to 
a foreigner in New Jersey, by a brother of the person 
to whom sent. 


Dr. Warver :—The casualties to which the Ca- 
| tawba, as yet our best wine grape, is liable in this sec- 
tion of country, have lately awakened the attention of 
our vine-culturists to the subject of new varieties, in 
| the hope that some new and untried kind may be 
| found, equally good for wine, and of a more certain 
| and hardy character. With this view, it is well known 
| that Mr. Longworth has, for several years past, adver- 
| tised for new varieties of native grapes, to be sent him 
| by mail or otherwise, In consequence, he has already 
| been able to collect nearly one hundred samples from 
| different parts of the United States; many of which 


have been grafted on old stocks, to bring them the, 25. Clarkson.—A small, black grape; excellent for 
sooner into a bearing state. And as many of the i, tanto 

readers of the Horticultural Review must feel an in- | Shah ——. , le: 
| terest in the result, I send you the report of a test, | 6. Sestetion Hambary.—Very lage; Core pens: 


aah tek ates eoaaiinnes : in th » resembles black Hamburg in appearance, but inferior 
os genvemen, connoisseurs in the grape, in quality; an American vine. Mr. Lonworth adds: 


who with myself were politely invited by Mr. L. to «7. i | ft 
visit his plantation and examine carefully some thirty land foley ee ar na ye 


kinds which were in fruit at maturity, on the first of Black Hamburg. Evidently a native grape, het its 
October, of this year. perry ” 
‘origin is unknown. 


1. Singleton.—From Virginia; resembles very much! 927. Missouri.—Small black grape; bunches loose; 
the Catawba; thin skin, little pulp; excellent; be- skin thin; little pulp; good for the table. Mr. Long- 
lieved by a part of the committee to be Catawba. —_ worth says: “a fine wine grape where brandy is added, 

2. Zane.—Suid to have been found on an island in qs is done with the Madeira wines, which it resembles.” 
the Ohio river, below Wheeling; in color and form it, As it was the first time that many of the above vines 


resembles Catawba; a very delicate, juicy grape, with had produced fruit, and some only in small quantity, a 


less of the Foxy taste than the Catawba, ‘very accurate judgment could not be formed in a sin- 
3, Graham.—From Indiana; resembles the Schuyl- le season; age and cultivation, with different soils 
kill Muscadell, or Cape, but pronounced inferior. ‘and exposure, may change their qualities materially. 


4. Pennsylvania.—Resembles Isabella, but inferior From several Mr. Longworth will express the juice, 


in quality. and be able to forma partial judgment of their qua ities 
5. Thatcher’s.—A native of Ohio; a very fine table for wine. S. Mosner. 


grape; resembles the Herbemont in the berries, but Remarxs.—It should be understood that most of the 
the bunches are smaller. | ‘ 


a ‘names used in this communication are those applied 

Pati e a .—From Virginia; more pulp; not ‘by Mr. Longworth, for his own convenience, and gen- 
L ahem nl cdun Qik Badin tei'ell 60 ts lik ‘erally indicate the place whence or the parties from 

Ounces batteved he eye in al’ Tespecis ike whom the cuttings were received. Since the date of 

nome es b “inde road ee. ‘ Guene; not certainly jin, inspection now reported, Mr. L. has made wine 
‘ani satenple, tats ay tat open’ fs grape from many of the varieties, which he proposes soon to 
9. Herbemont’s (Madeira).—Vigorous, healthy vine; subject to the judgment of wine — 

bunches large, shouldered; berries small, purple, com- | WHEN TO PRUNE. 

pact; skin thin; no pulp, but juicy and vinous; an ex- | —_ 

cellent table grape, and yields a wine resembling| A correspondent has furnished us with the follow- 








Spanish Manzanella. ‘ing text: “ At what times in the year should the dif- 
10. Winne.—Considered a good pleasant grape for ferent kinds of pruning be performed, in the cold lati- 
table. tudes of the north and in the milder climates of the 


11. Marion—Resembles Isabella, probably a seed- south ?” 
ling from it; berries and bunches larger; it is superior! We hold that pruning in general, in our northern 
as a table grape, an abundant bearer, and ripens uni- climates, is safest after the severe frosts of winter are 


formly. ‘over, immediately before the swelling of the buds.— 
12. Lebanon Seedling.—Resembles Catawba, pro-| When performed early in the winter, or in the autumn, 
nounced the same. 'as is practiced properly in mild climates, the ends of 


13. Cleveland.—Black, round, with little pulp; a the cut shoots dry up, shrivel and die ; losing the buds 
dark red juice, with a peculiar musty flavor, rather intended to make leading shoots, and leaving dead 
agreeable. | points that require much labor to prune off afterwards; 

14. Hotchkiss —One of the best of the Fox grapes. lor if large branches are cut off, leaving a broad, fresh 

15. Clermont.—Resembles Catawba in color; a de- surface, the wood and bark dry up and require a long 










licious table grape. ‘time to heal. We perform most of our pruning in the 
16. Davis’.—From Kentucky; resembles Catawba; month of March, although a great deal of the ie ex- 

less aroma, more acid; large and vigorous grower. —_act nursery pruning is done in February. Southward, 
17. Sherman.—Like Isabella, but inferior. /as the winter is mild and spring early, we should pre- 
18. Cleveland Catawha.—Not genuine; inferior. fer pruning very early in the winter or immediately 
19. By Express.—Locality not known; a small after the fall of the leaf, because activity in the fun 
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( tions of the tree commences early, or scarcely ceases, 
as we must believe it does during our intensely cold 
weather, and by pruning early we economise the sap 
and strength of the tree. 

“ Pruning in the season when the leaves are on.” The 
only pruning we hold to be sound, safe, and commend- 
able, at this season, is that of the finger and thumb, in 
other words pinching. It is quite inconsistent with 
good management to rear a crop of shoots and then 
cut them away. This can only be avoided by nipping 
superfluous and misplaced shoots at two or three inches 
growth, before they attain to woodiness. This econo- 
mises the force of the tree and turns it intoa channel 
where it will promote, instead of frustrating, the ends 
we are aiming at. For instance, if we plant a young 
tree, and have pruned it with a view to a certain form, 
and contrary to our expectations a shoot breaks out at 
an unexpected point, and assumes a vigorous habit 
and robs all the other parts, it would evidently be un- 
wise to tolerate this intruder until it arrives at full 
growth and then cut it away. Too many trees are 
thus managed, by the neglect of summer pruning or 
pinching. We admit, however, that there are cases 
in which the summer pruning, or entire lopping off or 
cutting out branches of considerable size, may be judi- 
cious and safe. For instance, in the case of neglec- 
ted orchard trees, in a luxuriant state, with dense heads 
in which the fruit is deprived of air and light. Insuch 
cases, branches may be thinned out and the cut sur- 
face heals over more rapidly and smoothly than at any 
other time. But it is unsafe to produce any very sen- 
sible diminution of foliage, as it arrests the growth of 
the tree. 

All pruning in the growing season, tends to arrest 
growth. Nurserymen know that a slight pruning of 
stocks before budding, will so arrest growth as to make 
the bark adhere firmly ; when, before the pruning, it 
lifted freely. It is on this principle that most all prun- 
ing, to promote f.uitfulness, must be done, at a poim 
of a greater or less activity of growth. Late spring 
pruning is often resorted to as a means of subduing a 
superabundant vigor, and it has the same effect as root 
pruning to a certain extent.—Horticulturist for Jan. 
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PRIZES TO APPRENTICES—A GOOD IDEA. 


A correspondent of the Scientific American gives 
some good suggestions, which are equally applicable 
to other papers and other localities. Many of our old 
subscribers do the same thing for their sons, who have 
gone out furthemselves. A presentof this kind is a 
continual remembranceer ; let others try it :—[ Eps. 

“Tt has often made me sad to see so many of our 
apprentice boys idle away their useful moments while 
out of shop, If a young man wishes to be master of 
his business, he must be attentive to store his mind 
with useful information, derived from reading, good 
conversation, and experiment. But our young men, 
from eighteen to twenty-one years (I admit there are 
some noble exceptions—I speak of the mass,) spend | 
their spare moments in enjoying themselves—as it is 
called, among silly people—or in reading trifling books | 
or nonsensical love stories. This age in a man’s life 
has a potent influence according to the way it is im- 
proved or misimproved, on his future welfare, his value | 
to himself, his relatives, and country. A young man 
who completes his apprenticeship carrying with him a | 
character of excellence for industry, honesty and skill, 
is worth his weight in gold to himself, friends, and | 
country. 

I say unto you—young men of our glorious land, | 
make up your minds, take your stand with a firm de-| 
termination to spend your spare moments in useful | 
reading, reflection, good conversation, writing, draught- | 
ing, &c., and to work faithfully and honestly during | 
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working hours, so as to become competent, skillful, 
and intelligent workmen. Our manufacturers are 
calling loud for master mechanics ; but qualified men 
are not easily found. Young mechanics think of this; 
the innocent amusements are yours, they do good; but 
do not neglect to improve the moments by wasting 
them in trifling pleasure. I hereby send for five copies 
of the Scientific American, which I will present to ap- 
prentices in our coach factory, believing they will be 
to them of great benefit.” 


+2ee+ 
WE'LL STAY AT HOME! 
Reply of the Boys to Aunt Fanny's song, * Don't go to Califurnia.”* 


We'll stay at home, and hold the plow, 
Fo’, be assured, dear AUNT, 

We have but little relish now, 
For that long, toilsome jaunt. 

Our hearts are strong in purpose now, 
And sternly we've begun ; 

We'll win, at home, the wealth that thou 
Hast told us may be won. 

We'll stay at home, we'll stay at home, 
Nor break the ties tat hold 

Our hearts in blissful bonds, to roam 
For California gold. 


We'll stay and tend the fleecy flocks, 
Through winters long and cold; 

‘Tis easier far than digging rocks, 
Or washing sand for gold 

And corn and hay we’ll lay in store, 
For herds of lowing kine, 

For they, of wealth, may bring us more, 
Than California’s mine 

So stay we will by the old hearthstone, 
With those we love so well, 

Enjoving wealth to be had alone, 
Where the loved and loving dwell. 


We'll seek the ore in its dark abode, 
And the engine shall be made, 

And on the wide, well-graded road, 
Shall the iron rail be laid; 

Nor long shall it be till more is done, 
And many a quiet stream 

Echoes the roar, of wheels that run, 
By the tireless arm of steam. 

So we'll stay at home, nor shall our hand, 
Know slumber or repose, 

Till, by our ceaseless toil, the land, 
With streams of wealth o’erflows. 


Our father’s sickles long have hung, 
Unthought of in the loft, 

And soon the cradles that they swung, 
And boasting of so oft, 

We'll hang there too, without remorse, 
As relics, and we'll show, 

How fast, and well, the noble horse, 
Can reap for us and mow. 

So at home we’ll stay and work away, 
On the noble Buckeye farm, 

*Till neighbors, as they pass, shall say, 
’Tis changed by a charm. 


We'll stay at home and win the wealth, 
That may at home be won, 
No fears shall prey on the mother’s health, 
Then, for an absent son, 
No tears shall dim the father’s eye, 
No sister’s heart be wrung; 
Nor shall the loving maid’s “ good-bye,” 
Fall faltering from her tongue ; 
For stay we will by the old hearthstone, 
With those we love so well, 
Enjoying wealth that can alone 
Be had, where the loving dwell. 
ALFRED MEGRaIL, 
Bloomingdale, Jefferson Co., O., 12th mo., 1852. 


*See O. Cultivator, vol 8, p. 151. 





The apprehension of evil is many times worse than 
the evil itself ; and the ills a man fears he shall suffer, 
he suffers in the very fear of them. 
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| INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS. 
| 
| 


“Srowett, Sweet Corn.”—We tried this in our 
garden last year, and are well pleased with it. The 
‘ears are of good size, quite numerous, and keep soft 
‘and tender a long time. We shall include this with 
our “ roll of honor” seeds. 


Fietp Peas.—We do not think C. F. 8. will find 
/peas a profitabl> field crop in this climate. The vines 
‘are aptto mildew in warm weather, so as to nearly 
destroy the crop, and the peas are sure to be buggy, 
unless the seed is imported from Canada each year. 
If he is disposed to try the experiment, we presume he 
(can obtain seed by addressing J. Stair & Son, Cleve- 
land. For mixing with oats, for feeding hogs, the pro- 
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COLUMBUS, FEBRUARY 1, 1853. 

Tue Premium List for the next State Fair will be | 
published in this paper as soon as the official copy is | 
furnished. An abstract of the proceedings of the | 
State Board will be found in another column. 


CoRRESPONDENTS need to be often reminded that we | 
must have their réal names. If they cannot trust us 
that much, they may as well spare themselves the la- 
bor of writing. Let those who have a gift,send us on 
facts, and experience, instead of sermons, poetry or dec- 
lamation. 


Tuanks to 8S. W. for his excellent article in this 
number, on organic and inorganic manures; also to 
several other friends for valuablé communications, 
several of which are necessarily deferred. 


(<> The postage on this paper to Canada, England, 
Ireland or Scotland, is two cents per copy, paid here, 
and no charge is made, we believe, in those countries. 
We will send it regularly, if desired, for fifty cents per 
year extra for postage. 


Japan Pea.—Our thanks are due to A. H. Ernst, 
Esq., of Cincinnati, for a few of these peas, (or beans). 
We will attend to their trial in the spring. 


“ Enciisn Bive Grass,” and other pasture grasses 
generally, will have attention in our next; also inqui- 
ries on the field culture of onions and cabbages; and 
the use of hollow bricks for buildings. 


Tue Weatuer continued quite mild until the past 
ten days, which have been quite winter-like in tem- 
perature, and throughout the north half of the State 
there is snow enough for sleighing. 


Tue New York Crystat Patace is said to be 
progressing rapidly, but we do not believe it can be 
completed in time for the opening of the exhibitionin 
the month of May next, as advertised. Persons desi- 
rous of sending articles for exhibition should immedi- 
ately make application for space. Address Theodore 
Sedgwick, President of the Association, No. 53 Broad- 
way, New York. We shall of course be on hand, 
“ takin’ notes” at the proper time. 


Tue Annual Meeting and Winter Exhibition of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society will take place 
at Albany on the 9thinst. Fat cattle, dressed meats, 
fruits, grain, and dairy products will be exhibited, and 
premiums awarded on crops, farms, buildings, drains, 
essays, &c. 

Sueep Kitxep ny Docs.—C. B. Summers, of Erie 
county, writes that a farmer in that section recently 
lost forty sheep from a small flock, by dogs. Some 
people think thisis a sort of necessary evil, but for our 
part, we should be apt to resort to Aigher law. 


TREATISE ON Mitcn Cows.—A new work, based on 


portion of seed is about one-third peas. 


Osace Orance Puants are not injured by having 
the tops killed by the winter the first year or two.— 
They will not suffer in this way afterwards. We ad- 
vise H. L. to let his plants stand as they arein the nur- 
sery, until he is ready to set them for a hedge in the 
spring, unless the soil is such as is liable to heave out 
the roots by freezing,in which case spread tan-bark, 
chip dirt, or saw-dust, 2 or 3 inches thick over the bed, 
so as to shade the ground. 


Bones as Manure.—(J. W.G.) we do not thfnk it 
will pay to dissolve bones by any process yet discov- 
ered, for the purpose of making manure for root or 

|other crops, unless it may be for an experiment or for 
‘horticultural purposes. We believe there will be 
found enough of the phosphates in all our ordinary 
soils, to produce good crops for ages to come, if well 
supplied with stable manure, and other fertilizers much 
cheaper than dissolved bones. If mills for grinding 
, bones were less expensive, we would advocate the use 
of bone dust, as a manure for root crops on poor lands ; 
and we approve putting a few bones along with old 
lime or mortar, &c., under the roots of fruit trees and 
grape vines. It is not material whether the bones are 
old and dry or comparatively fresh—only the latter con- 
tain geletine which generates ammonia, and if in im- 
‘mediate contact with the roots may be too powerful. 
|For dissolving in sulphuric acid or alkali old bones are 
| preferred ; and some prefer to burn them before dis- 
| solving. 
| Poutrry Business.—G. P. Holloway, of Allen’s 
| Miami county, wishes to procure two or three dozen 
Poland fowls. He intends to keep about 1,000 hens 
for producing eggs for market, and he wishes to know 
how a poultry house should be finished inside. His 
|house is 125 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 8 feet high. 
With our present views, derived from limited observa- 
|tion, we should not use any kind of finish inside; only 
_make the boarding pretty tight, and whitewash inside 
and out. If plastered, or otherwise rendered air tight, 
/much care will be requisite to give abundant ventila- 
| tion, or the fowls will soon become sickly. For eggs 
\aene, especially where sold by number, we believe the 
Poland hens are as profitable as any, but for producing 
chickens as well as eggs, we prefer the Dorking, next 
to the Shanghae. 


Cement Bottoms ror CeLtars.—I wish to inquire 
if any one has succeeded in keeping water out of cel- 
lars by cement. I have tried it, and several others of 
/my acquaintance, all were delighted at first; but an 
| experience of three years has convinced us that 
cement alone will not resist the upward pressure of the 


James Harpin. 


| water. 
| [We have seen this method tried, but never with 
| success, upon flat, “ spouty ” ground.— Eds. 





Guenon’s theory for judging of the dairy qualities of | Oats TuRNING TO Rye.—Our comical friend, R. W. 
cows, with hints on selecting, crossing, &c., is an- | Betts, of Erie county, says: “ If that young gentleman 
nounced to be shortly issued ; price only 30 cents : By | who wrote you the ingenious letter on the subject of 
. C. B. Rogers, No. 29, Market st. Philadelphia. 'wheat turning to chess, will stop the process of a 
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chicken’s heart, and make it come out a worm, then | 
he may claim it as something to strengthen his argu-| 
ment; but when he attempts it he will be very likely |, 


to come out where I did, in trying his method of turn-| Secretary of the Society, for a copy of this important 
ing oats into rye—minus the last root! | work for 1851—together with his individual Report on 

Mrs. F. D. Gacz.—A good natured correspondent |the Great Exhibition at London. Both volumes are 
up in little Holmes, says that some of our female | highly valuable and suggestive of progress and im- 


friends would like to know whether “ Aunt Fanny”) provement. We shall notice them more fully in our 
has a husband living; for, although she frequently | next. 


mentions her boys, she has nothing to say about her| 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
“ TRANSACTIONS OF THE N. Y. State AGRICULTU- 
aL Socirety.”—We are indebted to Mr. Johnson, the 


husband. Now we can tell those “ female friends,” if| 
they had been in our office some weeks ago, when 
Judge Gage towered in our midst, in the full strength | 
of manhood, while on his way to St. Louis, there) 
might have been a disposition to set caps, had not, 
those same “female friends” been advised that “ Aunt) 


Fanny ” is ready to tear the eyes out of any presump-| 


tious mortal who may attempt to seduce her lord. | 
Curxtox County.—We have bought sixteen acres) 


of land, upon which to hold our fairs. The right spirit | 
seems to prevail. The farmers of Clinton are deter- 
mined to do the thing up in a way that will be hard to| 
beat. 





“ Tue Country GenTLEMAN”—the new paper com- 
menced Jan. Ist, by L. Tucker, Esq., at Albany, N.Y., 
is certainly the most genteel looking sheet among our 
exchanges ; and judging from the three numbers we 
have received, the character of its contents is in keep- 
ing with its mechanical appearance. Mr. Tucker is 
the most experienced and successful publisher of ag- 
ricultural papers in the Union, having been nearly a 
quarter of a century in the business, and with the able 
assistance he has employed, it will be strange indeed 
ifthe “ Gentleman” does not soon become a favorite 
among the wealthier class of our country residents— 
and this class is rapidly becoming quite numerous. 
Published weekly, 16 pages quarto; $2 per year. 


Yours, with all good will for gg rma | “Tue New Yorx Acricuttor” is a large folio 
ee |sheet, devoted to Agriculture and kindred subjects, 

Pork Traps or Cotumpus.—We have made some| general literature and news. It is successor to the 
inquiry, and find that between 45,000 and 50,000 hogs | The Plow,” andalso the “ American Agriculturist;” 
have been slaughtered in this city this season. Of! published by A. B. Allen & Co., New York, and edited 
this number, about 7,000 have been packed here, and| we believe, by Solon Robinson and A. B. Allen—both 
the balance been slaughtered and sent in cars to New| experienced and able men, who have long been favor- 












York, to be cut up. The warm season has been bad) 
for that trade, as quite a number spoiled on the road. | 


But our butchers are not the losers, as they only con- 
tracted to deliver the bodies in Cleveland —Journal. 





ICE HOUSE MANAGEMENT. 


This is a matter of no small importance, yet how 
often do we see it treated, not only with indifference, 
but upon the very worst principles possible to ensure 
its preservation ; not one ice house in fifty is construct- 
ed upon the correct principles—not one in the same 
number is managed correctly. When we consider 
that damp and heat are the two great agents of thaw- 
ing, it should be our endeavor to counteract these by 
every means in our power. T'o affect this, ventilation 
must be had recourse to, and non-conducting materials 
employed in the erection. Of materials, we may ob- 
serve that stone is, of all others, the worst timber; and 
brick is the best. The usual practice of sinking ice 
houses to a great depth under the surface, is bad; 
indeed, it has only one redeeming property, which is 
the convenience of filling from the top. Its disadvan- 
tages are, the difficulty of admitting sufficient ventila- 
tion to correct the dampness, which, build them as you 
may, is sure to exist in under-ground houses, the con- 
duction of heat from the surrounding soil, and the 
difficulty of affecting sufficient drainage ; these very 
far over-balance the advantages thus offered. 

The cheapest and best way of constructing an ice 
house is to make its walls double, with a space be- 
tween them, which should be filled with that excellent 
non-conductor, “ charcoal dust.” Where timber is 
cheapest, the house should be boarded inside and out, 
with the charcoal dust between the walls; where 
bricks are cheapest, they should be used. Stone may 
be safely used with such a non-conductor between a 
a double wall. Dry saw-dust is also a good non-con- 
ductor, and it can easily be obtained everywhere 
in our country, but it should not be used unless it is 
perfectly dry.—Scientific American. 


ReEMARK.—For a top covering to ice in the pit, we have 
seen nothing better than clean wood shavings from the 





joiner’s shop.—Eps. " 


bly known to Agricultural readers. Weekly: $2 per 
year. 


“THe Horticutturist” for January, is a very beau- 
tiful and interesting number, giving high promise of 
what the work is likely to be in its new hands. We 
predict that the friends and patrons of this favorite 
journal will find it quite as instructive and useful here- 
after, as it was under the editorship of its lamented 
founder. Itis published at Rochester, N. Y., by J. 
Vick, Jr., monthly, $2 per year: P. Barry, editor. 

Tue Onro Farmer eppears to share largely in the 
general prosperity of the times, which shows how well 
our farmers are getting to appreciate well conducted 
agricultural papers. 

Tue Micuican Farmer is brimming over with new 
life, since the return of Mr. Isham from the Orient.— 
He has nice pickings from John O’Groat’s house to 
Aleppo, and beyond. 

Tre Prarrie Farmer is again enriched with the 
labors of Mr. Wight, in whose hands it had attained 
a great reputation several years ago. 


Tae Western Prow Boy is a new semi-monthly, 
from Fort Wayne, Ind. Edited by Turner & Jenks; 
$1 a year. 

Tue So or tHe Sovtn commences its third vol- 
ume in octavo form. This is a well managed journal, 
and should be popular among the magnolias. 


Tue WeEsTERN AGRICULTURIST seems to be taking 
a long nap, doubtless preparatory to coming upon that 
“solid basis of present and future success,” spoken of 
in a late prospectus. 


“THe Wuic Atmanac,” from the office of the N. Y. 
Tribune, contains a larger amount of statistical and 
other information in regard to the Government, Elec- 
tions, Commerce, Productions, Population, and Pro- 
gress of the United States, than any other work of its 
size and cost extant. 


Patert Orrice Report.—We are under especial 
obligation to Hon. E. B. Orns for a copy of the Ag- 
ricultural part of the Report of the Patent Office for 


1851. It is much larger than usual, and a little better 
executed. 








































































































































































































THE OHIO C 
OHIO STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
PROCEEDINGS AT THE MEETING AT COLUMBUS, JANUARY 

11TH AND 12TH, 1853. 


[We are gratified to discover that the Board have 
adopted the rule for publishing an abstract of their do- 
ings at each meeting, immediately after its occurrence. 
We hope this improvement will be persevered in.— 
Eps. ] 

Members Present—S. Medary, President; M. L. Sul- 
livant, Treasurer ; J. G. Gest, Recording Secretary ; 
W. Case, R. W. Musgrave, Wm. H. Ladd, R. W. 
Steele, P. Adams and J. McIntosh. 

Ordered, That Medary, Gest and Case be appointed 
a committee to issue a circular in relation to the indus- 
trial fair to be held in New York, in order to secure a 
full and complete exhibition of the mechanical and 
productive interests of the State at said fair. 

Ordered, That the applications for premiums on 
field crops be referred to Messrs. Steele, Ladd and 
Musgrave. 

Ordered, That the thanks of the Board be tendered 
A. H. Ernst, Esq., of Cincinnati, for the Japanese Pea; 
that his communication accompanying the same be 
published in the transactions of the Board, for the year 
1852. 

A delegation from the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety, consisting of Messrs. Buchanan, Warder, and 
Ernst, appeared before the Board and presented a me- 
morial, praying that each Horticultural Society be en- 
titled to a delegate in the annual meeting of the board. 

During the session it was 

Ordered, That it was inexpedient for the Board to 
take any action in relation to the said memorial. 

Ordered, That it be recommended to the County 
Societies to award appropriate books and periodicals 
at their fairs to successful competitors. 

Ordered, That the Executive Committee procure 200 
copies of the report of 1851, to be bound for the use of 
the members of the Board. 

Ordered, That the trial of the reaping and mowing 
machines and exhibition of other farm implements, be 
held in Wayne county, for the year 1853, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 

Ordered, That John Mills, of Dayton; Geo. Sprague, 
of Tiffin: John S. Cocke, of Canton; Thaddeus Clark, 
of Mt. Vernon; Wm. H. H. Taylor, of North Bend; 
Arthur Watts, of Chillicothe; George McCullough, of | 
Steubenville; Israel Dille of Newark; Jos. W. Barker, 
of Marietta; and James Johnson, of Wooster, com- 
pose the committee on reaping and mowing machines. 

Ordered, That the premiums for che best managed 
farms, and the rules governing applications therefor, of 
the New York State Society be adopted and offered by 
the Board. 

Ordered, That the rules governing applications to | 
the Board for premiums on field crops: be :he same for | 
the County Societies. 

Ordered, That the design for a diploma prepared by | 
Joseph Sullivant. Esq.,be adopted, and that the Execu- | 
tive Committee have the same engraved. 

Ordered, That the Board recommend that the Leg- | 
islature take such action in regard to the continuation | 
of the Geological and Agricultural survey of the State, | 
including the analysis of its soils, marls, ores and vari- 
ous natural products as will aid in the development | 
of the natural resources, rendering them available to | 
the hands of industry. 

That in making this recommendation, the Board do 
so not only in accorance with its own judgment as to 
the best interests of the State, but also in accordance | 
with the recommendation of the American Association 
for the advancement of science at their session in Cin- 
cinnati, and the resolutions of the Agricultural Con- | 
vention in December last, and a growing feeling | 
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among our citizens of the importance ot continuing 
the Geological and Agricultural survey of the State. 

Ordered, That there be appropriated out of the Trea- 
sury, the sum of twenty-five hundred dollers, and the 
Dayton subscription of three tbousand dollars, to the 
Executive Committee, to be applied by them in pre- 
paring for the next Fair, and the contingent expenses 
of the office. 

The Committee to examine and report on the ac- 
count of 8S. Medary, former Treasurer, and the account 
of M. L. Sullivant, Treasurer, made a report which 
was approved. The details will be published in the 
annual report. 

Ordered, That the members of the Board be author- 
ized to attend the National Agricultural Convention in 
Washington City in February next. 

Ordered. That the Legislature of this State be re- 
quested to pass an act for the encouragement of County 
Agricultura] Societies— 

Ist. To enable said Societies to hold in fee simple, 
such real estate as they may have, or hereafter shall 
purchase, as sites for County Fairs. 

2d. Authorizing the County Commissioners, in every 
county in this State, where regularly organized County 
Agricultural Societies have or shall hereafter purchase 
such sites, to subscribe for the County Treaszry for the 
purchase and improvement of such sites, a sum or sums 
of money equal in amount to the sums subscribed and 
paid by individuals insuch counties for such purposes. 

Resolved, That the President communicate the fore- 
going, and the orders in relation to a Geological Sur- 
vey, to the General Assembly. 

The Board, after a laborious session, adjourned on 
Friday evening. The greater part of the time was 
employed in reviewing the premium list, (in which 
important changes were made,)and appointing Award- 
ing Committees for the next State Fair, the details of 
which will be published in a few weeks in pamphlet 
form and generally distributed. 


PREMIUMS ON CROPS. 

The Committee on Field Crops made the following 
Report, which was approved: 

Your Committee, appointed to examine applications 
for premiums on Field Crops, would report that having 
carefully considered the papers submitted to them, they 
have awarded to 

Frax.—Joel J. Merimen, of Geauga county, the first 
premium for the best half acre of flax fibre, 1,021} lbs., 
$5 00. 

Corn.—John N. Dixon, of Columbiana, first premi- 
um for the best crop of Indian corn, 125 bushels per 
acre, $20 00. 

B. B. Jackson, of Huron county, 2nd premium, 204 
42-50 bushels per acre, $10 00. 

Wueat.—George Snedeker, of Brown county, first 
premium for the best crop of wheat, 46 bushels per 
acre, $20 U0. 

Oats.— Reuben N. Woods, of Wayne county, first 
premium for the best crop of oats, 96 8-10 bushels per 
acre, $10 00. 

B. B. Jackson, 2nd premium, 74 3-32 bushels per 
acre, $5 00. 

Potatoes.—James Nicholson, of Harrison county, 
lst premium for the best acre of potatoes, $10 00. 

Tosacco.—Samuel Kerr, of Brown county, Ist pre- 
mium for the best half acre of tobacco, 1,353 lbs. per 
acre, $5 00. 

Crover Srep.—Thomas Coe, of Seneca county, Ist 
premium for the best acre of clover seed, 8 bushels and 
28 Ibs. per acre, $3 00. 

John Brinker, of Columbiana county, for the 2nd 
best acre of clover seed, 2nd premium, 5 1-10 bushels 
per acre, $3 00. 

Corn Fopper.—S. G. Woodruff, Ashland, for the 
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best acre of corn fodder, 11 tons, 180 !bs. per acre, Ist | 
premium, $6 00. 

BarLey.—Reuben N. Woods, of Wayne county, for 
the best crop of barley, 53 bushels per acre, Ist pre- 
mium, $10 00. 

Hay.—We would recommend thata discretionary 
premium of $10 be awarded to Gideon 8. King, of 
Geauga, for one acre of timothy hay, 3 tons and 1,840 
lbs. per acre. From some oversight, as we suppose, 
no premium was offered for the best croo of hay. 

Although your Committee were not inclined to a 
very strict construction of the Rules, we were com- 
pelled to exclude some competitors who had failed in 
important perticulars to comply with the published 
Rules of the Board. 





BY BENJ 8S. JUNES, OF SALEM, O. 


Let the trumpet-toned bard blow his soul-stirring blast, 
And the banner of war to the wild breezes cast ; 

Let him sing of the heroes whuse prowess and glory 
Illumine the records of Fame’s deathless story ; 

Let him tell of the conquerors low-born and regal, 

And exalt high their emblem—the eyrie-fledged EaGue. 
Let the votary of Cupid breathe softly his numbers, 

As though he were soothing his lady-love’s s!umbers ; 
Let him sing in his rapture of fairy-like bowers, 

In words that are sweet as the perfume of flowers ; 

Lzt him tell of the tender emotions of love, 

And enshrine in his song its choice emblem—the Dove. 


Let the pastoral poet touch gently his lyre 

As though he in languishing bliss would expire ; 
Let him sing of the joy and content that is known 
To the heart of Corydon and Phillis alone ; 

Let him tell of the Lark as it soars to the sun, 

Or of PHitomeEv’s song when the daylight is done. 


No warrior am [, nor from me shal! be heard 

One sentence commending the bat'le-sacrred bird ; 

No lover am I, and around me | see 

Birds worthier far than the Dove can e’er be; 

1 rise not in season the SKYLARK to praise, 

And am always too sleepy for PHtLome.’s lays. 

But [ know of a bird that is useful and kind, 

The (bird of all birds to my common-place mind ; 

It deserves all the praise that mankind can bestow, 
Though poets the theme may regard rather low. 

My bird is the friend and companion of men, 

The patient, industrious, matronly Hen. 

She is stirring betimes, for her dear little brood— 
Perchance numbering thirteen—are all eager for food ; 
With her cluck, and her cluck, she goes seeking around, 
Scratching here, scratching there, until something is found, 
And not the least morsel inclining to eat, 

Till the breakfast of each little chick is complete. 


She feeds and protects them ; is careful to show 
Every thing that is needfn! for chickens to know, 
And | venture to say, by not one of the lot 

Will her lessons in scratching be ever forgot ; 
They will prove by their conduct in garden and yard, 
That her precepts and practice they duly regard 
All praise to the Hen for her motherly care; 
She’s a blessed old bird with her dignified air. 
Though many despise her, | say it again, 

The bird of all birds is that very same Hen. 
She’s quite an example—deny it who can— 

And then so exceedingly useful to man. 

Even now while I’m writing, what visions arise 
Of tables surmounted by chicken pot-pies, 
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With a dish here and there, upon which have laid down 


| A well roasted pair of a delicate brown, 


| By the side of a neighbor, who chooses to be 
| Served up tothe guests in a rich fricasee. 


| And Betty, the kitchen maid, earnestly begs 

; ‘To know what she could do, if left without eggs ; 
Cakes, custards, ard puddings would be without doubt, 
Like the acting of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out ; 
And if lacking its trimming of yellow and white, 

Fried ham is not ham in the epicures sight. 


1 care not for the Eagle, a fierce bird of prey, 

Or the Dove, that is cooing forever and aye; 

Though the Skylark may wing a bold flight through the air, 
And the song of the Nightingale challenge compare, 

I’d joyfully give them all four, for tne bird 

Whose cackle or cluck in the barn-yard is heard. 





THE U. 8. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

{The following, from the Rural New Yorker, of 22d 
ult., expresses very nearly our sentiments; and we 
believe that if the real friends of Agriculture were 
generally informed in relation to the influences and 
doings at Washington, such sentiments would be uni- 
versal.—Ed. O. Cult. | 

The U.S. Ag. Society was organized last year, and 
embraces some excellent features. Could the general 
plan be perfected and carried out, the result would 
undoubtedly prove largely beneficial to Agriculturists 
and the Agricultural Interest. But the politica] 
| wrangling in the Convention called for the organiza- 
\tion of the Society was unfortunate and disreputable, 
|and imparted to the public an unfavorable impression. 
Though attended by many sincere and ardent friends 
‘of Rural Improvement, the Convention was cursed with 
the presence and interference of political place-holders and 
seekers, and men of chameleon-like principles whenever 
power or popularity are in the scales. 

From the first we have feared that the attempt to 
‘sustain the organization, with its head-quarters at 
Washington, would prove futile; for the very atmos- 
‘phere ot our Nation’s Capital is apparently tainted 
‘with selfishness and corruption. 
| As we have said, however, the plan of the Society 
‘embraces some excellent features, which may be per- 
fected. Were its head-quarters at Cincinnati—away 
| from political influence and official malfeasance, and 
‘near the centre of the great Agricultural Interest of 
the Country—we should have much greater hopes of 
‘its success; and as it is, we are not prepared to say 
‘the Society will not prove beneficial, or eminently 
successful. 

Much wil] depend upon the capability, integrity and 
efficiency of those on whom may be conferred its fu- 
ture management. No theorists or visionaries will 
answer—o changlings or place-seekers are fit for its 
responsible duties. Its principal officers—those who 
transact its local business, correspondence, &c.,— 
should be as pure as Cesar’s wife; and not only above 
suspicion of improper action and motives, but men of 
industry, enlarged views and extensive practical as 
well as scientific information. The Journal of the 
Society ought to be the ablest and best in the land— 
‘each number forming a reliable Text-Book on the 
‘subjects discussed. The initial number, we regret to 
say, is not such an one as might have been produced, 
or as the public expected. Though valuable it is not 
calculated to rank high at home or abroad, as an expo- 
nent and indicator of the Progress of American Agri- 
culture. 
| But our object in the outset was rather to direct 
attention to the Society, than to criticise its past, or 
| offer any suggestions relative toits future management. 
| We are in favor of any and every judicious measure 
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to promote Rural Progress and Improvement, or cal- 
culated to elevate the standing of American Agricul- 
turists—but we are heartily disgusted with the action 
of demagogues on this subject. And it is time for the 
Rural Population—those who feed the Nation and fur- 
nish the lubricating oil to the wheels of Government 
—to look to their interests individually and collective- 


ly; to accomplish something in their own behalf, and | 


if necessary upon their own action and responsibility. 
It is next to useless to expect much aid from Govern- 
ment—or at least through the Patent Office. Time 
was when some benefit resulted to the country from 


the Agricultural Department of the Patent Office. | 


Under the administration of the affairs of that office 


by Mr. Eriswort#, an excellent beginning was made | 


in the right direction; but instead of advancing with 
the country, or perfecting any important measures to 
benefit the Agricultural Community, Mr. E.’s succes- 
sors, and their under officers, seem to have been retrogra- 
ding—and recent developments exhibit a lamentable 
lack of judgment, and fidelity to the country, on the 
part of thuse who have been called to Washington to 
attend to the Agricultural Interests of the Nation. 
Personal animosities, and an o’erweening desire to 
retain place and spoils, seem to have taken precedence 
t» proper efforts to augment the knowledge and pros- 
perity of the Agricultural Community. We trust the 
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densed report of the proceedings, entirely omitting 
the discussions on the resolutions, which were full of 
interest. The officers of the Convention were: 

President—Mrs. Prof. Cowxes, of Oberlin. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. BatTeHaM, Mrs. SHEtpon, of 
Columbus; Mrs. Bronson, of Medina; and Mrs. A. E. 
Lewis, of Cincinnati. 

Secretaries—Mrs. BurNELL, of Elyria; Mrs. GrirrFin, 
of Litchfield; and Mrs. J. Evizasetu Jones, of Salem. 

The committee to report resolutions and other busi- 
ness for the Convention, were Mrs. Corner, of McCon- 
nelsville; Mrs. Arnold, of Columbus; Mrs. Dyer, of 
Delaware; Mrs. Bronson, of Medina; Mrs. Hall, Mrs. 
Lord, and Mrs. Janney, of Columbus. 

In order to present concisely to our readersthe scope 
and doings of the Convention, we give the preamble 
and resolutions adopted: 

Whereas, The women of Ohio have never been 
backward in their efforts to stay up the hands of Tem- 
perance reformers, and in the home circle, to suppress 
the use of intoxicating drinks, yet it is possible that 
they may not have done all that they can toward over- 
coming the deadly evil of intemperance. The diunk- 
ard stil] reels in our streets, and the gates of destruc- 
tion are still open in our midst, to lure our husbands, 
sons and brothers, from the paths of wisdom and peace. 
In view of these many, and as we fear increasing 


recent raising of the curtain will prove beneficial, by | evils, we, the women of Ohio, have assembled, hoping, 


directing the attention of intelligent, thinking, unself- 
ish men to the importance of establishing a distinct 
Agricultural Bureau, and of sustaining, also, some such 
organization as the United States Agricultural Society. 
The “ Agricultural Farce” which has been playing 
at the Patent Office for the past few years is unworthy 


of further representation on governmental boards, and | 


should be discontinued altogether—or at least, not re- 


may oppose a more effectual barrier to intemperance, 


that with the blessing of our Father in Heaven, we 
may be enabled to devise some means by which we 


thereby, not only saving some from the miserable 
drunkard’s grave, but opening joy and gladness to the 
bosoms of the disconsolate and wretched. 

Resolved, 1. That since woman is a great suffererin 


consequence of intemperance, it is highly proper and 


peated during the present century. becoming that she should labor for its removal, and in 


—————— such ways as her judgment shall dictate. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | 2. That — we at the extent of our ability 
to promote the cause of Temperance, we, in humble 

_ eee ce met to jconfidence, look for dieeution: te Him who has said, 
Or We had written notices of a visit from Mrs. |“ If any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God who 

Gage on her return from St. Louis—the lectures of |giveth liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be 

Mrs. Corner, to ladies of this city,on Anatomy and given him.” oe 

Physiology ; and those of Mrs. Jones, on Physical,, 3- That we deem it high time that woman awake to 

Mental and Moral Education; but the printers refused |@ sense of her duty, and use her every effort and influ- 





to put them in, saying there was no room for more 
than these few lines. We’ll manage better next time. 

The account of the Temperance Convention we 
trust will interest all our readers; and so will the 
“ Trip up the Rhine,” if we may judge from its effect 
on us—recalling so vividly the pleasure we derived 
from the same journey a year and a half ago. 

so + 


WOMEN’S STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


|ence in favor of ternperance reform. 
| 4. That it is the duty of ladies to discountenance all 
social festivals where wine or other strong drinks are 
\likely to be introduced, and give their reasons for re- 
fusing to attend such parties. 

5. That we will not freely associate with any who 
are known to be in the habit of buying, selling or 
‘using intoxicating liquors, as a beverage. 


| 6. That the present state of society—the rapidstrides 


This Convention assembled in Columbus on the |that intemperance is making in our midst—requires 


13th and 14th of January, and was more largely at- 
tended from abroad than we had dared to hope, con- 
sidering that the call was issued at so late. a day. 
Delegates were entertained free of charge by the citi- 
zens of Columbus, many of whom participated in the 
meetings. The Convention met in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church except upon the first evening, when 
they accepted of the Hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives. The Conventic; was a strong and an enthu- 
siastic one—entirely unanimous in all its proceedings 
and fully resolved to carry out in practice the resolu- 
tions adopted, and we cannot doubt that good results 
will yet be seen, perhaps upon the Legislature many 
of the members of which were present and compli- 
mented the ladies highly for the talent, literary taste and 
energy manifested, and who were memorialized by the 
Convention, and if not upon this class, it will tell upon 
the people who appoint our law-makers. 

Our space is so limited that we can only give a con- 





some more stringent means than moral suasion. 

The 7th resolution urged that as no organization, 
secret or otherwise, had proved adequate to stay the 
| progress of intemperance, the passage of a prohibito- 
"y law, similar to that of Maine and other States, is 
\the only means of saving cur country from the blight- 
\ing curse. 

8. That the natural right of self-defence, exercised 
by the people of the several States, in accordance with 
their respective constitutions, includes the right to 
prohibit the liquor traffic. 

9. That we recognize the prohibitory liquor law 
as an enactment calculated to confer lasting benefits 
upon those coming under its influence; and we further 
declare it to be our fixed determination to use our influ- 
ence for the support of the man for office whois known 
to be in favor of its passage by our Legislature. 

10. That we regard the provision of the Maine law, 
enabling the wife and children to prosecute the seller 
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of ardent spirits for the recovery of the value of the 
money paid for the same by the husband and father, of 
such vital importance to the wretched victims of alco- 
hol, and to the suppression of the evils of intemper- 
ance, that we wil! be satisfied with no liquor law 
which does not substantially embody this enlightened 
provision; and we further declare that we yiew with 
deep concern the apparent willingness on the part of 
some of the t=mperance men of Ohio to dispense with 
the provision. 

11. That we will use all honorable and laudable 
means to roll on the tide of public sentiment favorable 
to an entire suppression of the liquor traffic in Ohio, 
with full purpose not only of benefitting the people of 
the State, but to strengthen the purpose of our law- 
givers who may be disposed to effect its passage. ° 

12. That the present aspect of the temperance cause 
most imperatively demands that the temperance wo- 
men of the State do mature some plan of combined 
action and associated effort to secure the ultimate tri- 
umph of principles of total abstinence in society, and 
an entire suppression of the liquor traffic in the State 
of Ohio; and therefore, that it is expedient that this 
Convention do organize a State Temperance Society. 

13. That this Convention earnestly recommends the 
formation of County and Township Female Temper- 
ance Societies throughout the State; and that all such 
Societies become auxiliary to the State Society, and 
report the names of their officers to its President, for 
the purpose of facilitating the circulation of petitions 
and other temperance papers. 

Mrs. Bronson read the opening address, which was 
very able, and was listened to with the strictest atten- 
tion. Mrs. Dyer read a good address in the afternoon, 
and in the evening, Mrs. Jones addressed the Conven- 
tion at length, in support of the 7th and 8th resolutions, 
winning high encomiums from the assembly and the 
press. Mrs. Griffin followed with a very forcible ad- 
dress in favorof legal enactments that shall effectively 
banish intoxicating drinks; and an interesting letter 
was read from Mrs. Welch, of McConnelsville. The 
Ohio State Journal, in speaking of this evening’s en- 
tertainment, says: “ The proceedings in the Represen- 
tatives’ Hall, on Thursday evening, were decidedly in- 
teresting, and attracted a very full attendance. The 
address of Mrs. Jones, of Salem, was a finished, able 
and eloquent production. Its arrangement was logical 
and its rhetoric of a high order. Herenunciation was 
clear, distinct and graceful. She made herself heard 
to the extremity of the Hall. Mrs. Griffin’s address 
was also literary effort of a high order. As an exhibi- 
tion of female capacity, education and literary taste, 
the evening’s entertainment was very pleasing and 
satisfactory.” 

On Friday morning, a memorial was prepared and 
adopted by the Convention, asking our Legislature for 
the passage of the Maine Liquor Law, with a provision 
granting the wife and children the right to sue the 


seller of ardent spirits for the value of the money paid 


by the husband or father, fordrink. Committees were 
appointed to present this memorial to both branches 
of the Legislature. 


follows: 
Art. I. 
Temperance Society of the Women of Ohio. 
If. 
the cause of Temperance by the practice and advoca- 
cy of Total Abstinence from all intoxicating bever- 
ages. 
III. The following shall be the pledge adopted by 
this Society: 
No member of this Society shall make, buy, sell, or 


This Society shall be called the State. 


The object of this Society shall be to promote 


use, as a beverage, or for culinary purposes, spirituous 
or malt liquors, but shall in all ways discourage their 
use in community. 

IV. The officers of this Society shall consist of a 
President, ten Vice Presidents, a recording Secretary, 
a Corresponding Secretary, an Executive Committee 
of five, who shall be elected at the annual meeting of 
the Society; whose duties shall be such as usually de- 
volve upon such officers in similar associations. 

V. The Executive Committee, of which the Presi- 
dent and Secretaries sha!l be ex-officio members, shall 
have power to fill all vacancies that may occur in their 
numbers, and adopt such measures as they may think 
requisite to promote the objects of the Society, and shall 
make a full report of their proceedings at each annual 
meeting of the Society. 

VI. The annual meeting of the Society shall be 
held in the month of January, at such place as shall 
be fixed upon by the Executive Committee, of which 
time and place they shall give due notice. 

VII. Any person may become a member of this 
Society, by assenting to this Constitution and promo- 
ting the interests of the Society. 

VIII. This Constitution may be altered or amend- 
ed at any annual meeting of the Society, by a vote of 
two thirds of the members present. 

A committee then reported permanent officers ofthe 
Society; which report was ratified by the Convention 
unanimously, as follows: 

President—Mrs. Joseruine C. BaTEHam, Columbus. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Ernst, Cincinnati; Mrs. Sev- 
erance, Cleveland; Mrs. Hubbell, Mrs. Rice, Colum- 
bus; Mrs. Dyer, Delaware; Mrs. Stiles, Medina; Mrs. 
Rockwell, Lake county; Mrs. Horde, Tiffin; Mrs. 
Hudson, Oberlin; Mrs. Gliddon, Dayton. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Janney, Columbus. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Griffin, Medina. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Hall, Columbus. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Cowles, Oberlin; Mrs. 
Bronson, Medina; Mrs. Lord, Columbus; Mrs. Corner, 
McConnelsville; Mrs. Large, Putnam. 
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A TRIP UP THE RHINE. 


It was on the fifth evening after our leaving Eng- 
land, that we entered our beautiful little bedroom in 
the Runick Hotel at Bonn, and stood looking down 
from the long window, on the broad Rhine by moon- 
light. The heavy flow of the river immediately be- 
neath was indeed the flow of the Rhine—the moun- 
tains wrapped in awhite haze. On the opposite shore 
were the Siebengebirge, and to-morrow we were to 
commence a long, and yet too short journey, on its 
waters. The waiter had said casually, as he showed 
us our apartment, “ A traveler from Bodensee reports 
that the water will be eight feet higher to-morrow,” 
and the simple words had taken our thoughts to the 
Alpine sources of the Rhine, and to that old historical 
Bodensee and Constance on its shores, to Jerome of 
Prague and John Huss. Our blood glowed. It was 


of no use to reason to ourselves that the Rhine was 


| now par excellence the property, sentimentally speak- 
At the afternoon session on Friday, a Constitution | 


for the State Society, recommended by the 12th reso- | 
lution, was adopted as prepared by a committee, as) 


ing, of Jones Smith, and worst of all the Hickleburys; 
its old renown rung in our hearts as its rushing waters 
sounded in our ears, grandly and solemnly; and as we 
lay falling into slumber, lulled by that sonnet, we 
longed to make the minutes hours. 

The following morning was a beautiful one, and the 
view from the window charming. The fly-bridge 
across the Rhine was busily engaged in ferrying pass- 
engers—the common country boats, with their pictur- 


esque burdens of peasantry and fruit, were coming up 


to the pier; a boat load of grapes, moored below our 
window, was discharging her cargo ; and a gay Rhine 
steamer stopped for a moment for passengers, and was 
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off again as the clock struck eight, and the distant 
landscape was “ the Castled crag of Drachenfels !’— 
We saw as much of Bonn as the time between break- 
fast and 11, A. M., would admit of, and were plea- 


sed, as every one must be who has done the same ; | 


and at that hour took the steamer for Konigswiner, 
the landing place for the Drachenfels. The ascent is 
very easy, and the view from the summit very fine— 
the long ridge, of which, to use Byron’s phrase—Dra- 
chenfels is the cape, stretches across into the country 
and reveals many a delicious and romantic valley, 
whilst we look from the other side down the Rhine, 
and see Bonn distinctly, and Cologne as a dim cloud, 
above which towers its glorious Dom Kirche. Ko- 
landseck is opposite ; Nonnenwerth is the island be- 
low ; and our thoughts are buried centuries back in 
sympathy with the heart sorrow which never grows 
old. But the steamer by which we must depart, is 
seen in the distance, and we hastened to descend, and 
reached the pier only a minute before her. 

We were hardly off, ere the clouds which had been 
gathering, rulied together in one dense mass, through 
which the mountains were visible as in a mantle of 
storm, and the rain poured on usin torrents. Another 
moment, and the returning sunlight gleamed through, 
and only through, the ruined arch of Kolandseck, 
whilst the storm shadow still fell on all beside. Five 
mintttes later the clouds were clearing, and on the side 
of a huge basaltic mound on the left bank, we saw 
three brilliant and perfect rainbows, or rather a triple 
rainbow, whose ends fell far on the river,and almost 
touched our boat. We did not mind the streaming 
rain for such a magnificent series of dissolving views, 
yet we were not at all sorry when it ceased and the deck 
began to dry. All the Rhine villages are alike—all 
old — all extremely picturesque, and all reminding 
one of Will Fern’s cottage, which was “ prettier 
to look at than to live in,” and along the right bank 
is the road on which we often saw the lumbering 
wagons of the country—a company of soldiers, whose 
arms gleamed through the trees as brightly as if they 
had been Fnight’s errant—or carriages with postill- 
ions that made us think of Paul Fleming as he posted 
along the Rhine road towards Heidleburg. 

Passing by castles, whose very names would fi'l up 
our sheet, and Jittle grey villages at the foot of every 
one, we were still more reminded of Paul Fleming 
when we came in sightof Andernach. Other places 
may look like still life—Andernach looks like death. 
The lifeless middle ages are shrouded in that old free- 
town of the empire, and as we advanced towards it, 
hearing no sound but the heavy ripple of the waters 
beneath the declining autumn sun, we were silent as 
in the presence of death, and were struck to see some 
new passengers advance to the pier with buoyant mo- 
tion, and attired in brilliant colors, bringing with them 
a child. How could there be a child in Andernach ? 
Still we go on amidst castles, but soon the river wid- 
ens—the hills fall 
bank, and we behold Neuweid, a beautifully clean 
town, much inhabited by Moravians, and looking as if 
the genius of the place was essentially Moravian in 
his ideas. Not far beyond it stands the obelisk in 
honor of General Hothe, who died in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The sun was nearing the horizon as we passed Neu- 
weid—the ceaseless flow of the waters was becoming, 
(alas for the constancy of human nature!) a little 
monotonous to the ears which had been enraptured by 


it in the morning ; the eyes which had gazed as though | 


they could not be satisfied, were looking half listlessly 
over the stream, at villages, and towns, and towers, 
and gardens, and orchards, and vineyards, and forests, 
and chateaux, when suddenly we turned round an is- 
jand promontory, and a fortress came in sight. The 
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noble Ehrenbreitstein—it could be no other. From 
that moment we bade adieu to weariness, and landed 
on the pier at Coblentz, eager as ever for the excite- 
ment of new scenes. 

Coblentz is a strange place. It has much of the 
look of a port, (its sea-faring signs for public houses 
/andits busy quays give it that;) it has also a most un- 
| mistakable medieval antiquity. We were fortunate in 
| finding a fair in one part of the town,which must have 
| been very like the English fairs of a h=ndred or two 
years ago. There were of course German (or as we 
|ccmmonly call them Dutch) toys in abundance—mis- 
erably coarse kitchen ware, and beautiful basket work, 
with the other complements of a fair, sweetmeats, gin- 
gerbread and shows,a swing and a roundabout, the 
riders in which “ tilted at the ring.” The most popu- 
lar show, was “the murder of the missionaries in 
Greenland,” and we were sorry to have no time to 
enter, that we might see the people at theit amuse- 
ments. Another and even more interesting sight, was 
that of a congregation worshipping in a church. We 
had spent a Sabbath in Bruges and Brussels, but it 
had given us little idea of the earnest serious worship 
of the lower class of Germans, and the solemn amen, 
in which all joined, and their simp'e yet beautiful hymn 
was really affecting. We supposed that the church 
preaching might be in honor of the patron spirit of the 
fair, which would be reason for the immense crowd. 
Another and a yet different scene of interest that eve- 
ning preceded this. It was sunset seen from the old 
bridge over the Moselle—the old bridge of many arches 
with its drawbridge on each side, where 


Underneath the portal arch, 
Chiming his footsteps to a march, 
The Warder kept his guard, 


The old bridge, which threw the shadow of its many 
arches on the broad river below, from which we looked 
up at Ehrenbreitstein, seen dimly ir the evening light, 





back to some distance from the, 


and back over the country, through which the Moselle 
comes down to Coblentz. My paper is filling too fast, 
and I must therefore bid my imagination cease pre- 
senting scenes which the name of Coblentz will never 
cease to recall, and continue the narrative of our jour- 
ney the next day, premising that although we ascended 
Ehrenbreitstein our labor was well nigh lost, for a 
dense fog entirely precluded our seeing anything at 
the distance of a yard. At nine, amidst the same fog, 
we took our places on board the steamer for Mayence, 
or at least Castel, almost hopeless of enjoyment; but 
we were hardly through the bridge of boats, before the 
sun began to appear, and the veil was partially lifted 
in time for us to have a magnificent view of Stotzen- 
fels, asummer palace of the King of Prussia, but once 
a stronghold of the middle ages. From that moment 
castles were constantly before us. Well might Long- 
fellow call the river the castled Rhine, thought we, as we 
gazed by turns up mountain heights where the eagle 
might build her eyrie, and up gorges on the banks of 
| tributary streams, and saw castles every where, with 
each one of which was connected a legend of love and 
death. One only of the ancient castles is preserved 
in its original state—thisis Marksburg, which contains 
the torture chamber of the old barons and the kennels 
where their hounds were kept as when both were used 
by those lawless men The character of the towns is 
much the same, or perhaps a little better, than that of 
those passed on the preceding day; and there are some 
specimens of exquisite architecture which make one 
long to remain to examine them. Amongst these is 
the chapel of St. Werner at Bacharach. The castle 
called the Pfalz, built by Louis of Bavaria, in the mid- 
| dle of the Rhine, is highly picturesque, associated as it 
‘is with two others, one on each bank; but the highest 
‘charm of this day, was the Lureli, a river pass among 
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beautiful mountains, whose dark shadows meet in the 
middle of the stream, or here and there, admit a sun- 
beam, and the reflection of the blue sky to increase 
the effect of the darkness and solemnity around. Ge- 
ologists are of opinion that the Rhine has forced itself 
this passway among the hills, having formerly been 
gathered into a second lake as large or larger than the 
| Bodensee. 
A few miles further up, the Rhine expands into a 
superb sheet of water connected by old castles on the 
heights, and by Bingen, one of the most charming | 
of the Rhenish towns, at the foot of the hills. 
this the views became more tame—the vast forests of | 
Hesse Darmstadt grow almost to the river’s brink, and | 
| the hills recede far from the shore. whilst the Rhine | 
road also is carried over the heights. Yet the Taumis| 
mountains are mostly in view, in the midst of which! 
is Weisbaden, a fashionable city transported to a wild, | 
and flourishing there with all its appliances of luxury | 
around it. The day was again becoming wearisome, | 
for we were straining our eyes for Mayence long be- 


After | 


river. A fine bridge of boats connects Mayence with | 
Castel, but we were robbed of 15 out of the 30 minutes! 
we had for viewing the town by its opening just as we | 
wished to cross. Mayence is entirely overrun and 
eaten up by soldiers, and I am sure the most deter-| 
mined admirer of military ceremonial would have been | 
disgusted by the number of salutes which a fat elderly | 
Captain, in a very stiff stock, was obliged to perform 
to soldiers of all ranks, who passed and repassed him | 
saluting. The cathedral of Mayence is stil! beautiful, | 
notwithstanding the atrocious sacrilege of which it has 
so often been the victim. They reverence Gutten- 
berg, the inventor of the art of printing, in Mayence, | 


some years ago by the whole fatherland ; but we un- 
derstand the art of printing is at a lowebb there just. 
now. 

In these regions, red sandstone is the predominant 
building materia!, and its effectis surpassingly beauti- 
ful, especially as we saw the cathedral of Mayence in 
the glowing sunset light. This done, we hastily re- 
crossed the bridge of boats,took the rail for Frank- 
fort, and bade adieu to the Rhine. We never saw it| 
again, but crossed it at midnight on our way to Stras-| 


| 
! 
and have a magnificent statue which was inaugurated | 
| 
| 


burg, amidst tales of the innundation, which were too! 

truly attested by the ghastly ruins everywhere gleam- | 

ing in the moonlight. M. P. Natsu. 
Birmingham, England, Dec. 1852. 





(<7 We hope these receipts from Selia are but an | 
instalment of others yetto come. We have not tried | 
them, but like their looks, and should oniy object to} 
taking coffee or any thing stronger than water with | 
our breakfast : 


Receipt For Sopa Cake.—Two tea-cups of sweet) 


cream, four eggs, one tea-spoonful of super-carbonate | 


of soda, two of cream tartar, a little salt, and stir to the | 
consistency of batter cakes. 

it is delicate looking cake and very healthful. 
in thin cakes, with jelly between the layers, it is a de-| 


licious jelly cake. 


| 
Corn Meat Caxe.—Mix two quarts of corn meal at | 
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r : | Life of Christ and his Apostles, by Rev. J. Fleetwood, 

fore we saw it, and welcomed its old cathedral tower) j + 

even although it was the signal for our leaving the | Noble Deeds of American Women, edited by J. Clement and 
5 = 


esteney Offering, dedicated to Dr. Judson, 12 mo. 


| Episcopal Methodism as it Was and Is, by Rev. P. D. Gorrie, 


| Scenes and Adventures in Central America, by F. Hardman, 
| History of the War with Mexico, by J. S. Jenkins, 12 mo. 


| Border wars of the West, by Prof. Frost, 300 ill., oct. muslin, 


Made with white sugar, | 


WARAAAAAAASA 


A Chance to make Money and to do Good! 
72 VARIETIES OF BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE! 
MONEY IS Pi ENTY AND GOvD BOOKS WILL SELL. 

70 Book Agents—T°o uctive men seeking employment—7T°o Col- 
porteurs und Pedlars, $500 to $2.000 per year cun be realized 
Oy engaging in the sale of the sollowing popular and valuabl 

3: 





Life of Henry Clay, by Greeley & Sargeant. 12 mo. 


1 25 

| Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by J. G. Lockhart, 12 mo. 1 25 
Lite of Josephine, wife of Napoleon, by P. C. Headley, 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of George Washington, by Jared Sparks, LL D. 1 50 
Lives of Marv and Martha Washington, mother and wife of George 
Washington, by C. Conkling, with a portrait, 16 mo. 75 
Life of Rev. A. Judson, of the Burman Mission, by J. Clement 1 00 
Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W. Stewart, 12 mo. 1 00 
Life of Lady Jane Grey, portrait, 16 mo., by D. W. Bartlett, 75 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 12 mo. 1 00 
Life of General Lafayette, by P. C. Headley, 12 mo. 1 00 
Life of John Quincy Adams, by William H. Seward, 1 25 
Life of Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, by P. C. Headley, with 
an introduction by Horace Greeley, 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of General Zachary Taylor, by H. Montgomery, 1 00 
Lite of Winfield Scott, by E. D. Mansfield, 12 mo. 1 25 


Life of Gen. Franklin Pierce, 14th President of the U. S., by D. W. 
Bartlett, 12 mo. 

Generals of the last war with Great Britain, 12 mo. 

Lives of Madison and Monroe, by J. Q. Adams, 12 mo, 

Life of Andrew Jackson, by John S. Jenkins, 12 mo. 
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1 

1 

1 

ohn Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 7 illustrations, 12 mo. 1 
M 

1 


L. H. Sigourney, 12 mo. 
Women of the Bible, being historical and descriptive sketches 

Rev’ P. C. Headley, illustrated, 16 mo. 

‘oets and Poetry of the Bible, by George Gilfillan, 12 mo. 
Poems of Martin Farquar Tupper, 16 mo. 

Gift Books for young Men, by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, 12 mo. 
Gift Book for youug Ladies, or Woman’s Mission; by Dr. William 
A. Alcott, 12 mo. 7 
Young Man’s Book, or Self-Education, by Rev. W. Hosmer, 75 
Young Lady’s Book, or Female Education, by Rev. W. Hosmer, 75 
Wesley Offering, by Rev. D. Holmes, 16 mo. 75 

Summerfield, or Life on the Farm, by Rev. D. K. Lee, 
Golden Steps for the Young, by John Mather Austin, 12 mo. 
Poems of John Quincy Adams, 12 mo. 

Golden Chain, or Link of Friendship, for the I. 0. 0. F., 16 mo. 1 
Silver Cup of Sparkling Drops, from many Fountains,16 mo. 1 
Fresh Leaves from Western Woods, by Mrs. Fuller, 12 mo 1 
Voice to the Young, by W. W. Patton, 12 mo. 
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Pure Gold, or Truth in its Native Loveliness, by D. Holmes, 1 

Northern Harp and Forest Melodies, by M. A. Bigelow, 16 mo. 

Methodist Preacher, by Bishop Hedding, Dr. Fisk, Br. Bangs, 
Durbin, and others, 


Thrilling Incidents and Narratives, by Rev. A. R. Belden, 

Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers, by Rev. P. D. Gorrie, 

History of Oregon, and voyage round the world, by Rev. G. Hi 
2 mo. 

Fremont’s Exploring Ex. through R. Mountains, Oregon &c., 

Sir John Franklin, and the Arctic Expeditions, by P. L. Simmo 
12 mo. 
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Indian Captives, or Life in the Wigwam, by S. G. Drake, 
History of Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, 12 mo. 


Wild Western Scenes & Reminiscences, by H. R. Schoolcraft, 
Wild Scenes of a hunter’s life,with 300 illustrations, by J Frost 


Young's Science of Government, 12 mo. 

The American Guardian of Liberty, edited by J. Agar, 

American Lady’s system of Cookery, by Mrs. T. J. Crowen, 

What I saw in London, by D. W. Bartlett, 12 mo. 

What I saw in New York, by J. H. Ross, M. D., 12 mo. 

Hints and Helps to Health and Happiness, by J. H. Ross, 

Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with their Remediess b 
S. Randall, 12 mo. 

The American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 12 mo. 

The Dairyman’s Manual, by G. Evans, octavo, 

American Farmer, or Home in the Country, by J. J. Blake, 

The Youth’s Book of Gems, for the Head and the Heart, by F. C. 
Woodworth, octavo, 1 25 

The String of Pearls, for Boys and Girls, by T. S. Arthur, 16 mo. 75 

Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match, by F C Woodworth, 75 

Stories about Animals, with Pictures to match, by » 

Frost's Pictorial History of California, 12 mo. 
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1 25 
Baked | Rhee ee Adventures, by land and by Sea, by J.0. Brayman, 1 25 
“ 


Daring Deeds of American Heroes, by 

The Australian Captive, or Adventures of William Jackman, by Rev. 
I. Chamberlain, with plates, 12 mo. 125 

Dick Wilson, the Rumseller’s Victim, by J. K. Cornyn, 1 2% 
The above Boods are well printed, on good paper, finely bound, 






night, with warm water and a little yeast and salt, and illustrated with steel portraits, frontispieces, &c. 


, Age : . : | The Publishers confidently believe that their list embraces the 
leaving it just thin enough to stir easily. In the morn- | largest variety of valuable and interesting Books for the family, of- 
ing stir in three or four eggs, a little saleratus, and a | fice, store, or workshop, to be found in the United States. 

‘ fs 5 | nis . . > ’ 
tea-cup of sour milk. so as to have it thin enough.—| as well as themselves by nreulating. the ee” do good to others 


| as well as themselves, by circulating the above Books, which are 
Pour into pans and bake three-quarters of an hour, and | readily bought wherever offered. Many of our Agents clear from 


you will have light, rich, honey-comb cakes, and with | en oes po A eer A Pate —— wish to engage in selling 
sweet butter and a good cup of coffee, one finds with 


For further particulars apply to , 
Hamlet, increase oi appetite “to grow with what it DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo, N. Y., 
feeds upon.” Seria. 


or DerBy & MiLueER, Auburn, N. Y., 
Feb 1-3tat Publishers of Popular Books for the People. 
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THE MARKETS. 


last. 
cept a little rise in Corn. 
have also advanced a little. 





Onto CuLtivaTor Orrice, Jan 31, 1852. 
English news is not very favorable for shipment of flour, 
and prices have declined a trifle in the large cities since our 
Wheat and other kinds of grain are unchanged, ex- 
Clover, Timothy and Flax Seeds 
In Pork there seems to be no 
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movement at present — prices seem to tend downward. 
Wool continues steady. 


Crxcrnnatt, Jan. 31 ;—Flour $4 20@4 30; Wheat 75@80c ; Corn | 
42@45c ; Oats 3lc; Flax-seed 95c ; Clover-seed $5 50@5 75 ; Timo- 
thy $2@2 50; Potatoes 45@50c; Apples, green $1 75@2 00 P bbl; | 
do. dried $1 25@1 37 P bu.; Cranberries $9@10 P bbl.; Pork, mess | 
$17, prime $15 P bbl.; Butter to packers 16@18c ; fresh rolls 23@ | 
25c P lb.; Cheese, W. R. 8@9c:; Eggs 12@15c P dozen ; Hogs $6@ | 
6 25 P cwt.; Beef Cattle $5 50@7 00 P cwt.; Fat Sheep $2 50P 
3 00 each. | 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 27.—Navigation closed—little doing except at | 
retail. Flour $4 50@4 75: Wheat 87@90c ; Corn 62.@63c ; Oats | 
38@40c ; Pork, mess $17@17 25 P bbl. ; hogs, dressed $6@6 25 
®P cwt. ; Butter, fresh roll 12@16c ; Cheese 8@ 9c P lb. ; Clover- | 
seed $5@5 25 P bushel ; Potatoes 50@62c ; Apples, same. 


New York, January 28. — Flour dull at—$5 50@5 75, for good | 
Ohio ; Wheat in good demand, $1 20@1 25 for good Western ; Corn | 
69@70c ; Pork dull at $19 25 ® bbl. for new mess—prime $16 25 | 
® bbl.; dressed Hogs 8c P lb.; Lard 11%c; Butter, Ohio 14@16c 
P lb. 

CotumBus, Jan. 31.—Flour $4 50@4 75; Wheat 75c ; Corn 37@ 
40c ; Oats 32c ; Potatoes 60c ; Apples 50@75c ; Hay $8 P ton ; Beef | 
by quarter, 4@5c ; Pork, hog, 6@7c P lb.; Turkeys 62@75c each ; | 
Chickens 13@16c ; butter 18@20c P lb.; Eggs 10c P doz. | 








NINTH YEAR OF THE 


OIG CULTIVATOR, | 


Terms To CLuss.—A club of nine subscriptions, (they | 
need not be to one address,) $6, or 66%; cents each, and any | 
additional number can be ordered by the same person at the | 
same rate, (three for $2.) A club of four subscriptions, $3, or | 
75 cents each—and can afterwards be increased to nine at | 
lowest rate, if desired. All a cme in advance, and free of | 

ostage. Postage stamps can be remitted by letter in payment | 

or fractions of a dollar. All subscriptions must begin with | 
the first number of a Volume. Back 
ed at the subscription price. 


Rott or Honor Premiums.— Each person who sends us 
nine or more subscribers, with — at the club price, | 
shall receive as many papers [and varieties] of rare seeds from 


England, free of postage, as he sends subscribers. 


1853. 


Tue PosTaGE on the Cultivator is only 6 cents per year, at | 
any office in Ohio, and 12 cents in any other State. 
Address BATEHAM & HARRIS, 
Columbus, Ohio. | 

. 


jland. For pedigree, terms, &c., address 
| _San. 1, 1853—2t* 


1853. 


olumes can be furnish- | _ 


VOL, IX. 


| THE STOWELL EVER GREEN SWEET CORN. 
FEW bushels of this new and valuable variety, 
ja from seed raised by Professor J. J. Mapes, LL D., for sale. 
Per bushel, $10; peck, $5; half peck, $3; quart, $1; sent by express 
to any part of the country, on receipt of the money by mail. This 
|is beyond all doubt the best and most prolific kind of Sweet Corn 
ever grown, No farmer should be without it. One of the advan- 
tages claimed for this corn by Prof. Mapes, is that it may be kept 
green and fresh all the year round. The subscriber's limited expe- 
rience, however, does not enable him to endorse this. Address, 
post-paid, ALFRED E. BEACH, 
White Plains, Westchester co., N. Y. 

(From the “‘ Working Farmer,” September, 1851. By Professor 
Mapes.) 

“We have long been convinced that sweet corn would prove su- 
perior as green f. lder to any other; and the only objection urged 

| against its use has been the smaller yield per acre compared with 

other kinds. We are now prepared to recommend the use of Sto- 
well’s ever green corn for this purpose. The stalks are nearly as 
sweet as those of sugar-cane, and double the quantity can be grown 
to the acre to that resulting from ordinary sweet corn. 

(Prof. Mrpesin the “* Working Farmer,” December, 1851, gives 
the following directions for preserving the Stowell evergreen sweet 
Corn :] 

“The ears should be gathered when fully ripe, and the husk 
| should be tied at the nose (silk end) to prevent drying, when the 
corn will keep soft, white and plump for more than a year, ifin a 
dry andcool place. Atthe dinner of the Managers after the Fair of 
the American Institute, last year, we presented them with this corn 
of two successive years’ growth boiled, and there was no percepti- 
ble difference between the two. This year we sent tothe Fair one 
stalk, containing eight full and fair ears, and could have sent many 
hundred stalks of six ears each. 

Feb. 1, ’53. 


| TMPROVED STEEL MOULD BOARDS. —The 
subscribers would respectfully inform their friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that they now offer for sale their latest improved 
Steel Mould-boards, which are made of the best materials and by 
jexperienced workmen ; they feel safe in saying they are equal, if 
|not superior to any offered in this market; their latest improved 
Boards will be stamped, John Roberts & Co., 1853. Also, a full as- 
|sortment steel mould board Plows, wholesale or retail. Please call 
| and examine before you purchase. JOHN ROBERTS & CO. 
Jan. 1. (Gaz. $2.) No. 614, Main street, Cincinnati, O. 
| 
(THE Proprietor of the “Carroll Nursery” has for 
sale 50,000 Fruit and Ornamental Trees of the most approved 
| kinds; also, Grape vines, Osage Orange Plants &c. He is also pre- 
| pared to fill orders in Root Grafting, in the best manner, which will 


be packed and shipped any distance desirable, with entire safety. 
Address, post-paid, L. B. MARS 





L, 
Augusta, Carroll Co., O. 
EXCELSIOR MORGAN. 
(THE undersigned will stand his Excelsior Morgan, 
at his residence in Wells Township, Jefferson county, for the 
season,, commencing on the first of April next. 

Excelsior Morgan was two years old last May, is 16 hands high, of 
the beautiful color peculiar to the full blooded Morgan horses, and 
weighed 1100 last fall. He was sired by Morgan ‘Tiger John, bro’t 
to Ohio by the Messrs. Ladd. His dam was by a colt sired by old 
Diomede—his grand-dam by First Consul, his great-grand-dam by 
Shylock and out of a Treasury mare. 

Excelsior Morgan took the first premium at the Jefferson county 
fair, and also at the fair on Wheeling Island, and is said by compe- 
tent judges to be the finest horse in Ohio. 

TEeRrms—$10 to insure a foal. Pasturage for mares can be had on 


my premises. 
Jan. 15-3tt MORDECAI CHEFFY. 
ORGAN BULLRUSH, FOR SALE.—The sub- 


scriber offers for sale the above named Stallion, to whom 
was awarded the second premium at the late State Fair at Cleve- 
N. E. AUSTIN, 
Orangeville, Trumbull Co., 0. 





PREMIUM MORGAN STALLION, 


‘THE celebrated, fast trotting, full blood, premium 
Morgan Horse, NaPpoLEon Mor@an, can hereafter he had for 
Mares on the premises of the subscriber, one mile south of Massil- 
lon, any and all seasons of the year. 

This Horse is the one which took the First Premium at the late 
State Fair at Cleveland, as being the best Blood Stallion in the 
State, and also the first Sweep Stake Premium at the same time and 
place, and needs no commendation here. 

Terms—$20 for insurance. 

Good pasturage or stabling will always be provided for Mare 
coming from a distance. Gro. P. BACON. 
Massillon, Feb’ 1, 1853-3mat 

FRUIT GROWERS, ATTENTION. 

HAVE discovered a mode of rendering all kinds of 

Fruit and Shade Trees obnoxious to vermin, at all seasons of 
the year. The application is cheap and simple. The Yellows in 
peach trees is also cured byit. I have also a method of preserving 
fruit for several years free from rot, in large or small quantities, 
either for home consumption or exportation. Persons wishing in- 
formation, by enclosing $1 by mail to my address, will receive thé 
receipts by return mail. Address J. W. WILLIAMS, 

Feb. 1-4t Patterson, Montgomery co., Pa. 

















